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OUR VICTORY. 
Rr out, O bells! a joyous peal! 
Wave, Freedom’s flag, o’er land and sea! 
Above the graves of Freedom’s slain 
Let living voices shout again 
In honor of our victory! 


"Tis but a little while ago, 
Since, looking on our list of dead, 
We marveled Justice should delay: 
Thank God! at last has dawned her day, 
The sky is in a blaze of red! 


Deep, fiery clouds surround the sun, 
Thrice welcome now the storm shall be; 

"Twill purify our atmosphere, 

Once more the pathway shall be clear 
Where walk the sons of liberty. 


Ours is no haughty tyrant’s glee, 

To chain our brothers at our feet; 
Over no nation’s wrongs we vaunt, 
@clumbia saved ‘is all we want; 

Fer her sake is Our triumph sweet. 


Then ring, O bells! a joyous peal! 

Wave, Freedom's flag, o’er land and sea! 
Above the graves of Freedom’s slain 
Let living voices shout again 

In honor of our victory! 
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THE REBEL INAUGURAL AD- 
DRESS. 
4\N Saturday, February 22, while the Con- 
gress, Judges, and naval and military offi- 
cers of the United States were assembled in the 
Capitol, listening to the Farewell Address of 
Washington, the miserable remnant of the South- 
ern rebels were gathered in the principal square 
of Richmond, Virginia, listening to Mr. Jeffer- 
son Davis's last apology for his crimes. 

Toward that square and to that speaker one 
can well imagine the ruined, heart -broken, 
panic-stricken, and despairing people of the 
South turning an eager ear, in search of con- 
solation for the past and hope for the future. 

Jefferson Davis gave them neither. 

Beginning with a false statement of the causes 
which led to the rebellion, wholly omitting from 
view the chief cause, namely, the greed of the 
slaye-owners, and the truculent ambition of the 
Southern aristocracy ; failing likewise, for the 


‘enumerate one single event which could justify 
the plunging of a continent into savage war; 
misrepresenting the history of the contest with 
diabolical perversity ; confessing, as he could not 
well help doing, that ‘the tide of war is against” 
the rebels, and that the future is pregnant with 
more “trials and difficulties,” this pretended 
President can find no consolation for the un- 
happy people whom he and his fellow-conspira- 
tors have ruined, except in the hope that the 
North may not be able to pay its armies much 
longer, and that eventually the Powers of Eu- 
rope may be tempted by the proffer of Southern 
produce and Southern free trade to espouse the 
cause of the insurgents, and convert the ‘‘proud 
people” ef the South into the bastard subjects 
of some foreign king! 

Well may the South pronounce such a pro- 
gramme “a mockery,” and such a government 
‘a lamentable failure!” 

There must have been many even among the 
ragged rabble of Richmond gathered round the 
orator who knew enough to tell him that if the 
South, in its poverty, can afford to carry on the 
war, the North, with its wealth, is not likely to 
fail from want of money; and that if, when the 
North was helpless and paralyzed, and the South 
flushed with victory, foreign nations abstained 
from meddling in the contest, they are not 
likely to do so now, when the gripe of a mighty 
government is clutched round the throat of the 
traitors, and their gurgling death-rattle is al- 
ready audible. 

There was an ominous fitness in the appear- 
ance, during the reading of ‘‘the inaugural,” 
of that grim messenger who bore the news of the 
Favy or Nasuvitte— Nashville, the prosper- 
ous city of the rebellion—Nashville, the safe 
place to which the trembling traitors proposed 
fo fly from Richmond when that city was deemed 
insecure—Nashville, the centre of the vertebral 
artery of the rebellion. Did it not occur to 
Jefferson Davis that so appalling an event hap- 
pening at such a moment was a warning and 
a judgment from that just God whose name this 
arch-rebel so audaciously blasphemes ? 





OUR GENERALS. 


Some of the Ieading journals are rendering a 
very doubtful service to the country by promot- 
{ng 4 feeling of mutual jealousy among our gen- 
erals, and instilling into the public mind dis- 
rust of the most distinguished among them. 
Two prominent newspapers in this city indulge 





in daily flings at General M‘Clellan. Another 
is very sarcastic upon General Buell. Others 
ave no patienee with General Sherman. Oth- 


ers are furious with General Lane. General 
Halleck has survived the storm of abuse aroused 
by his famous Order No. 3, and enjoys a tem- 
porary respite from newspaper criticism. 

Every one who has read history must at once 
perceive that this sort of thing can hardly fail 
to do mischief, and can not possibly do any 
good. Soldiers are naturally apt to be jealous 
of each other; and in this country especially, 
where every leading man may fairly be suspect- 
ed of having his eye upon thePresidency, the 
danger that our chief generals may be as anx- 
ious to kill each other off as to defeat the enemy 
is,obvious enough. Under the circumstances, 
it is clearly the duty of every honest and patri- 
otic publicist to check rather than encourage en- 
vious rivalry among them. If the friends of 
General Frémont succeed in shaking the confi- 
dence of the army in General M‘Clellan, they 
are much more likely to ruin the national cause 
than to help their patron. It is possible that 
General Sherman may be as incompetent as his 
newspaper critics say ; but the reiterated publi- 
cation of the fact’ can produce no other effect 
than to encourage the enemy under General 
Lee. General Buell may have failed in his duty 
in permitting the peaceful evacuation of Bow]l- 
ing Green. But he is intrusted with the com- 
mand of the most important operation of the 
day, and it can not but dispirit his men, and 
give heart to his enemy, to publish him a fool. 

Generals and politicians are only too prone, 
as we said, to disparage each other, and to suffer 
their personal spites to override their zeal for the 
public interest. People have read, not without 
regret, an order from General Halleck, in which 
General M‘Clellan is quite needlessly excluded 
from any share of the glory resulting from the 
capture of Kort Donelson; and a letter from 
Secretary Stanton to the 7ribune, making light 
of the plans formed by General M‘Clellan when 
he assumed command of the army, which are 
now beginning to be carried out. Generals and 
Secretaries make a mistake if they suppose that 
this sort of thing injures the party against whom 
it is directed. The public see through it at 
once, and infer simply that General Halleck is 
envious, and that Secretary Stanton wants to 
be the hero of the war and President. 

The American people have sense enough to 
understand that it is the interest of the Presi- 
dent and the Cabinet to succeed in suppressing 
the rebellion as soon as possible; that their 
means of forming an opinion with regard to the 
generals are much superior to those enjoyed by 
the public or the newspapers; and that, what- 
ever their wishes may be, they can not, for their 
own sake, afford to keep in responsible positions 
men who have proved themselves to be incom- 
petent or untrustworthy. 

Of General M‘Clellan, against whom the bulk 
of these newspaper assaults are directed, the 
American people know nothing except that he 
has impressed every one who knows him—in- 
cluding President Lincoln and General Scott— 
with his capacity for the station he fills. He 
has said himself that he has done nothing yét to 
warrant the fame he enjoys. ‘To hold him re- 
sponsible for the slavering adulation which has 
been heaped upon him by ignorant flatterers is 
disgracefully unjust. And the least that can be 
said of the sneers and innuendoes which certain 
journals delight in printing in connection with 
his name is that Jefferson Davis could afford to 
pay handsomely for such effective endeavors to 
demoralize the army which M‘Clellan will short- 
ly lead to battle. 


TUS LOUNGER. 


DAYBREAK. 


In his admirable amnesty proclamation the Presi- 
dent assumes that the rebellion has culminated, and 
will henceforth steadily decline; and undoubtédly 
the general feeling is that the heart of the difficulty 
has been pierced, and that nothing now remains 
for it but to bleed to death. Nor can any reasona- 
ble man doubt that such is the fact. It is impossi- 
ble, and will long be so, to determine exactly in 
what time the full result will be achieved; but the 
same force and skill which have prevailed in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, at Roanoke and Port Royal, 
must prevail at all other points. 

Sir William N: is reported to have said that 
a soldier is butaslaveof chance. But there is un- 
doubtedly a certain military science and exactly 
calculable laws of war. A much wiser speech was 
that attributed to Frederick the Great, that God is 
on the side of the strongest battalions. The rebel 
General Braxton Bragg repeated it substantially 
last spring as applied to our war, that the rebels 
would beat although the rebel section was numer- 
ically smaller, because their system of slavery 
would enable them to bring more fighting men 
into the field. 

The plan of our campaign evidently contemplates 
the inevitable overwhelming of the rebellion by 
superior forces. The delay was equally inevitable, 
for those forces had ‘to be collected and trained. 
The old figure of General Scott is recalled to the 
public memory by the result—that the traitors 
would be caught and crushed in the folds of the 
anaconda. ‘The coiling has begun, and with it the 
end is visible. Victory is logically ours. We 
must organize it into peace. 

But no man ought to be dismayed by one thing 
which is now equally inevitable; and that is the 
apparent postponement of certain great results 
which a few months since, in the dark hour of na- 
tional peril, we all felt were virtually secured. It 














was supposed then, that to save the Government 
certain steps, called by Mr. Lincoln im bis Message 
‘+ extreme measures,” would be necessary ; but that 
necessity no longer appears. ‘The war was, and is, 
waged solely for the maintenance of the Govern- 
ment. No other measures than those essential to 
that result nave been or will be taken. And it is 
now that military force alone will suffice, 
without the full exercise of all military rights, such 
as geneyal confiscation and the release of the slaves 
of rebels. 


It must not be forgotten that for the last ten. 


months we have been nationally lifted into the 
sphere of great principles. We have lived under 
the influence of pure emotions. But no nation can 
habitually hold to that height. We have been 
raised upon the tenth wave of a regenerating pub- 
lic sentiment, and it has made its prophetic mark. 
It has touched the point which the waters of na- 
tional conviction will at last permanently and sure- 
ly reach—and we must not be chagrined if the fol- 
lowing waves are lower, knowing, as we now do, 
that the tide is rising. 

The question of slavery will not be directly set- 

tled by the military power—and it remains to be 
seen whether some plan of territorial government, 
whereby every man upon our soil recovers his orig- 
inal rights as a man, will be adopted by Congress 
and accepted by the country. 
. If that also fails, those of us who are and have 
always been unswerving friends of the Govern- 
ment, because under the peaceful operations of the 
Constitution every question is soluble, have only 
to gird ourselves for the political debate which will 
follow the military, and in which all happy omens 
point to the calm and speedy triumph of Justice 
and of actual, not of nominal, Peace. 





THE WAY OF PEACE. 


To suppress a rebellion is not like settling a war 
with a foreign power. In the latter case, after a 
series of decisive blows, there is an appeal for ne- 
gotiation, an armistice, a consultation, a treaty, 
and the withdrawal of troops. But in quelling a 
rebellion the way of victory is not necessarily that 
of peace. You may drive a riot out of the street— 
you may restore order—quiet may reign in War- 
saw ; but is quiet peace ? 

If we follow our success—if we drive the rebels 
from Nashville as we have from Bowling Green— 
if Columbus surrenders as Fort Donelson and Fort 
Henry have yielded—if Memphis, and Savannah, 
and New Orleans fall into our hands—if Richmond 
is evacuated by that ghostly Congress of traitors 
—if the lines of the rebellion recede before our 
lines—even then the work is not done. 

We are said to hold Kentucky and even Tennes- 
see and Missouri; but so we have held Maryland 
for several months. Is that a success—is that a 
secure and permanent peace? If our army should 
leave Maryland even now, who would fee) sure 
of her position for a month? The secret of the 
loyalty of Baltimore is Fort M‘Henry. No, no; 
when we have suppressed rebellion we are to or- 
ganize peace. How is that to be done? 

Of course it can be done only by destroying, if 
possible, the occasion of rebellion. The rule in 
statecraft is the same asin agriculture. You must 
not knock off the leaves of the weeds; you must 
dig up their roots. - If this rebellion has a root, it 
is our business to find it and wrench it up. 

Is, then, the root slavery, or the agitation of 
slavery? Of course it is one of the two. The 
whole energy of the country must therefore be di- 
rected first to discover which it is, then to destroy 
it. If the difficulty be the agitation, then suppress 
that ifyoucan. Ifthe slavery, then end that. 

But what does the agitation spring from? Sim- 
ply from our humanity, from the fact that we are 
men. So long as we are human, so long we shall 
protest against what seems to us to be wrong. To 
suppress that protest requires a despotism of the 
sternest kind. The effectual suppression of the 
agitation of the question could be aecomplis+e4 
only by the destruction of every principle of our 
Government and every right of man—in other 
words, only at the price of an endless and ferocious 
civilwar. . 

But to put an end to slavery requires only 
thought, care, the preservation of every principle 
of the Government, and the vindication of every 
human right; and it results in permanent peace 
and an actual, not a nominal, Union of the people. 

It is not even n to invoke the question 
of right or wrong. e have only to see that in 
the nature of things so long ‘as slavery lasts so long 
the agitation will continue. If, then, you can not 
destroy that, and since the object is peace, why not 
destroy the other? So long as the right of free 
discussion lasts the question will be debated. So 
long as it is debated we shall be slipping into war, 
because slavery can have no effective argument 
but brute force. The way of peace, therefore, is 
inevitably @he final settlement of the question. 

It is not an occasion’ for losing temper, for call- 
ing names, and for questioning motives, but for 
the most resolute and effective action. We have 
seen and are seeing what comes of the question 
when left to itself. Is it not nearly time we took 
it in hand, or shall we wait until the difficulty settles 
itself and us into another war? 





fHE WISDOM OF WAITING. 

Tue great victories which appear to indicate the 
approaching triumph of the Government, also vindi- 
cate the sagacity of the General-in-Chief. For near- 
ly seven months General M‘Clellan has been wait- 
ing, directly and indirectly attacked for delay, for 
incompetency, and almost, by insinuation, for dis- 
affection. He has been patiently maturing his 
plans. He had already said, upon receiving the 
sword from Philadelphia, that the war would be 
short and sharp. But he had his army to collect 
and discipline, he had to take care that every plan 
was made proof against failure, and when all was 
ready, the word was given and the advance began. 

Unquestionably he has taken a purely military 
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tories, To secure the permanence 
the duty of statesmen. 

Nor is it any injury to Foote, to Burnai 
Grant, to Goldsborough, to Buell, to Hale” “A 
all the brave and accomplished leaders of the actual 

is credited 
execute the 


challenge our admiration; and 
gular felicities of 


it. It was desirable for al reasons ~ gamepad 
cess should not be too sudden or too easy. Had 
we been victors at Bull Run, we should hardly 
have rightly estimated the strength and despera- 
tion of the rebellion. But we have learned, and 
learned well, the lesson of defeat; and the Vic- 
tories of Roanoke, of the Tennessee, and the Cum- 
berland have altogether another significance than 
a victory at Bull Run could have had. 





AN OLD FOE VANQUISHED, 

THE year is vindicating not only the strength 
of our domestic Government, but the justice of our 
foreign system. Among oar most signal victories 
let us net forget to remember that over Great Brit- 
ain. For, without a blow struck by us, she has 
surrendered, and totally renounces her traditional 
and monstrous system of contempt of neutral rights. 

In his final dispatch upon the Trent question 
Earl Russell writes to Lord Lyons: “ Your own 
territory, or ships of your own country, are places 
of which you are yourself the master. The enemy's 
territory, or the enemy’s ships, are places in which 
you have the right to exercise acts of hostility. 
Neutral vessels, guilty.of no violation of the laws 
of neutrality, are places where you have no right 
to exercise acts of hostility.” 

Now if forcibly detaining a neutral ship and 
forcibly removing from her deck persons against 
whom nothing is alleged, but whom the captain of 
the compelling ship chooses to call subjects of the 
power he serves, is not an act of hostility, words 
have no meaning. Mr, Sumner, indeed, quotes 
the declaration of George Fourth, of January 9, 
1813, that he can not admit such an act to bea 
hostile measure; but in the face of this last dis- 
patch that declaration falls to the ground. No 
English statesman would claim that the captain of 
an English ship could seize in Broadway a person 
whom he asserted to be a British subject. It would 
be a most flagrant act of war. But by the terms 
of the dispatch he makes them equal. ‘ Your own 
territory, or ships of your qwn country.” 

Fifty years ago Great Brigain fought us for three 
years rather than concede this principle. Hence- 
forth she must stand by her bond: The more she 
concedes to neutral rights the more we shall be 
satisfied. Mr. Marcy's theory is the only practi- 
cable one for the future. Neutral rights must be 
the same on water as on land. If a neutral is 
caught directly helping the enemy he does so at ‘his 
_ But constructive assistance must be abol- 





“THE DEGRADED MOB.” 


- THE people of the United States, who were repre- 
sented by Russell and by the London papers as a 
degraded mob who would force the Government to 
hold Mason and Slidell at any cost, have shown 
the essential quality of our system in nothing more 
than in the results of that affair. 

We might have remembered, and yet it was gen- 
erally forgotten, that the seventy years of our uni- 
versal popular education would tell in just such an 
emergency as this. In reasoning upon the rebell- 
ion, in its relation to the people of the Free States, 
we have been naturally, but wrongly, in the habit 
of considering them as we should consider the peo- 
ple of England, or France, or Germany, forgetting 
the essential diffe of our popular training, and 
the necessary differences of the results. 

If in this country every body who has a right, 
and who is bound by his duty to take a practical 
part in public affairs, does not do it, yet there is a 
universal knowledge of them, and a general sense 
of responsibility. Hence a clear appeal to that 
general intelligence will not often fail, if the occa- 
sion be truly commanding. nd it is this which 
confirms the faith of every thoughtful American in 
the practical wisdom of our system. 

We have recently had two most signal instances 
of this flexibility arising from the general intelli- 
gence. The first was the surrender of the two 
traitors, Of course a person like Mr. Russell, who 
had seen only the working of monarchical or mod- 
ified feudal systems of society, and who had the 
traditional prejudices of an Englishman, or, more 
properly, a Briton, against America, could not un- 
derstand that a whole people would forego the 
gratification of their just indignation upon the sim- 
ple presentation of a principle. It was not surpris- 
ing that a man who had misunderstood every thing 
in the country from the moment he landed should 
prove an utterly false prophet. 

For although the public feeling of satisfaction 
was almost greater at the capture of the men-steal- 
ing traitors than at any other event of the war 
which had then occurred, and although the thinly- 
masked enmity of Great Britain had alienated *™ 
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tirely the good feeling that existed in the country 
toward that Power, and although paper after paper 
was put forth by able and cautious men to show 
that England had always done the same thing, and 
therefore could not complain of our doing it—yet 
when the nation was reminded, what in its exulta- 
tion and excitement it had forgotten, that it had a 
traditional policy founded in natural justice, and 
that it was bound in honor to abide by that policy, 
the whole nation willingly released its hold upon 
the traitors and let them go. 

To say that it was only making the best of a bad 
situation, and that if one of our hands had not been 
tied we would have welcomed a war with England, 
is to say that Great Britain was right in 1812, to 
insult the memory of Perry, and to go backwaré 
fifty years from internatienal equity. No, the peo- 
ple of this country know what their in 
the matter is—they know it is right, and they have 
character and intelligence enough as a people to do 
the right, when they are reminded of it, even in a 
moment of deep excitement. It was not the Gov- 
ernment against the people, it was the Government 
quietly reminding the people of their own honor, 
and justly presuming their loyaltytoit, Mr, Rus- 
sell will not do justice to the fact, of cogrse, for he 
has a theory to sustain and his own prescience to 

ustify. 
, The other instance of the strength of our system 
is the order of the President releasing all political 
prisoners. It is no longer necessary to hold them, 
not because the rebellion is suppressed, but because 
the cause of the people is safe in their own hands. 
Public opinion can now deal with treasonable sym- 
athy. 
Itis easy to see that the year which ends on 
May day will be the brightest in our annals. 





PRO AND CON. 

As the various party conventions of the States 
meet and pass resolutions, it would be well for them 
to avoid the part of Dogberry. The residents of 
glass-houses are warned by the proverb to be cau- 
tious. Democrats are not rebels, and Republicans 
are not secessionists, Let that be understood at 
the beginning; and then the Democratic Conven- 
tions will not virtually resolve that the Republicans 
are the authors of the war, nor wfil the Republican 
Conventions resolve that *he Democrats are secret 
traitors. , 

The Democratic meetings lay peculiar stress upon 
the constitutional guarantees of the rights of States, 
and of the rights of pfoperty, and, in general, of all 
constitutional rights. They are very excellent 
things to lay stress upon, We are all fighting as 
hard as we can for that very Constitution. But 
why such remarkable zeal of talk, as if somebody 
or some party, except rebels, had ever called those 
rights in question ? 

There are two points of which Republican Con- 
ventions should beware: first, of supposing the re- 
bellion to be a Democratic Party movement ; and, 
second, of supposing Bright, Powell, Bayard, Val- 
landigham, and the Hon. B, Wood to be typical 
representatives of the Democratic Party. 

And there are two points of which Democratic 
meetings should be equally careful: first, of covert- 
ly calling the rebellion a consequence of any uncon- 
stitutional action; and sadiell of sup- 
posing that the Democratic party is exclusively 
national and constitutional. For the enlightened 
members will not forget that all those who are try- 
ing to ruin themation and destroy the Constitution 
were politically as Democrats. 

The and Republican parties have 
each their theory of the Constitution. If either as- 
sumes to be its especial it will expose it- 
self to great ridicule. ination is as useless 
as it is endless... For instance, a Democrat taunts a 
Republican by saying—“‘ If you had not made such 
a row about Slavery there would have been no re- 
bellion.” And the Republican melons _ _— 
not openly supported by votes and money C- 
tion Ler threatens to break up the Government, 
if it did not succeed, there would have been no rer 
bellion.” 

When the war is over and the Government re- 
stored to its supremacy parties will instantly be | 
formed. But they will be formed under the Con- 
stitution; and they will differ upon questions of its 
meaning and of the policy of administration, not of 
the existence of the Government itself. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


HARD UP. 
(Scens—Jeff Davis in his Counting-room, reading.) 
J.D, reads: 
Davis & Co, mx Account witn Lixootx & Co, 





“SIMON (BUCKNER) SAYS.” 
Smon says, Show your Hand.—“ Nasnviiis, Tenn. 
Feb. 10. A private dispatch says Fort Donelson is safe, and 
can not be taken." 


pulsed the enemy at and driven off the gun- 

beats. We roof them by lowe water.” 

: Suvon says, Wi —**Forr Feb. 
2 





commanders, and the overwhelming force under your 
me, notwithstanding brilliant suc- 
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Union and the flag of the 
ensued was quite lively. 
into consideration the fresh protestations of loyalty on thé 


ouse in committee discussed the Treasury Note bill, 
idered the Senate’s amen and reported prog- 





late storms which have prevailed hereabout, and 
such unprecedented delays on the different rail- 
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the storm, 
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Ogee smtacter ponch. 
Those of the ho 
had the moans smiled, , en 
A Sune Curr réz Hyrsrexics.—Dr. March says the best 
cure for Tics is to the servant-girl. In his 
opinion, is nothing like “around” to keep the 
nervous system from becoming Some women 
Seak a7 want s physician, he says, when they only need 
scrabbing-brush. : 
Maretaes Porrions.—At the wedding of the Count 
@ Artois the city of Paris to distribute marriage 
A smart girl of named Louise Noisin, 


presented herself to inscribe her name on the list, 
who was herlover. Oh,” said she, with great 





Mrs. Partington wants to know if the Pope sent any ef 
his bulls to the cattle-show ? . ' 


Tn a lesson in parsing, the sentence, “Man courting in 
p> Redree etc., the word courting comes to a young 
fourteen to parse. e@ commenced hesitatingly, 
enough until she was to tell what it 








‘+ How,” said a county-court judge to a witness, ‘+ do 
you know the plaintiff was intoxicated 

ferredto?” “ Because I saw him, a few minutes after sup- 
per, re oe 





A Welsh editor says, “‘If we have offended any man in 
the short but course of our career, let him send 
us a new hat and say nothing about it.” 


~“T have millions of money,” said a dashing gent to a 
about to run away with “*but you might as well 
scrape up all the jewels and spare change you have got.’ 


. “Are you not alarmed at the approach of the of 
wan an ties “a oicaaen Sukem coment “ no!" 
was iy; “I have been livin -and-thirty years 
with the Queen of Terrors: the can not be much 
worse 











“I know well enough,” said a youngster, “ where fres! 
fish come from; but where these salt ones are catched, 
Til be hanged if I can tell.” 


A gentleman lately heard a laborer gravely inform two 
comrades that a 74-pounder fs a cannon that sends a pound 
ball exactly seventy-four miles. 

Almost every young lady is public-epirited enough to be 
willing to have her father’s house used as a court-house. - 


Wordsworth cautions a studious friend against “‘ grow- 
ing double,” but the girls think it is the best thing a nice 
young man can do. 














Se en, oe ee you?’ “No; bat 
she does sight worse, though.” ‘What is 
thatr’ “ she washes me every morning.” 
Or :::*S:t—C— 
At a wedding other day, one of the guests, who is 
ons ° Socata diate Bente oT wee 


men married this 


that there have been more women than 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





CONGRESS. 

On Tuesday, February 18, in the Senate, resolutions of 
in favor of furnishing relief to 
people of Ireland were presented and 
referred. House joint resol: the illu 
mination of the public buildings on Saturday evening, 

» Washington's birthday, in honor of the recent v 
was adopted. The case of Senator Starke, the new mem- 
ber from whose loyalty is in question, was then 
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confess. I can see he has grown | 


ress. aoa the question on 


further action was taken a 

On Saturdhy, February 22, in the Senate, a little routine 
business was when a message was received from the 
House that the ceremonies incident to the day were about 
6 body to the 


the House was organized, Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky, in 
consideration of the fact that the presentation of was 
not contemplated in the joint resolution providing for the 
celebration, moved that the iy be omitted. This 
gave rise to a long debate as to the propriety of the pro- 
presentation, which ended in the adoption of Mr. 
Crittenden's motion, 70 to 61. At this juncture the mem- 
bers of the Senate, headed by the Vice-President, entered, 
with the heads of Departments, the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, and the representatives of foreign Governments— 
officers of the Army and Navy, including General M‘Clel- 
lan, coming last. The ceremonies then commenced with a 
prayer 4 Rev. Mr. Stockton, after which Colonel Forney 
read the Farewell Address, whieh was listened to with pro- 
found attention. The House then 
On Monday, Fehruary 24, in the Senate, Senator Wil- 
mot urged speedy action on the bill abolishing slavery 
in the District of Columbia, The joint resolution respect- 





ing compensating railroad companies that have received 
grants of land for the t ion of troops was taken 
up.——In the House, Mr. L. Conkling, of New 
York, offered a resolution di the thanks of Cong 


absolute, and the most have destroyed 
Savas teciostnde ae ” 


DAVIS'S INAUGURATION. 


hatever, according - 
ties who witnessed it, nor is the installment to office of the 
** pe: .” received with much favor, if 
we can judge rom cach mamege 00 Mie 
the Richmond Whig of the Zist, the day before the cere- 
y That says: “Judging by re- 
sults so far, it (the government) is the most lamentable 
failure in history, and suggests to the reflecting mind that 
the governmen' 


com 

people. A child with a bauble, an old man with a young 
wife, are partial illustrations of the deplorable folly.” 
MORE BRIDGES BROKEN IN ALABAMA, 

from St. Louis inform us that 2 most im- 


at ur, 
seventy miles below, by the Unionists in Northern Ala- 
— emboldened, no = by the a _ of the 
- recentl 
gusceeted as far as Florence, . 


REBEL PRISONERS IN INDIANA, 

The papers announce the arrival at Indiana) of 5000 
of the rebel prisoners from Fort Donelson. present 
a miserable appearance, dressed in multi-colored 
rags, and using pieces of carpet for blankets. They state 
that they have wretchedly fed and cared for during 
the last six months, and say that the rebeilion is t 
well used up, as = 6 Se ae ane 
ficers do not wear any uniform, and in appearance, it is 
said, do not seem much superior in social position to the 
mass of the privates. 

THE BRIDGE-BURNERS NOT TO BE HUNG. 

General Halleck has issued an order remitting the sen- 
tence of death upon the bridge-burners to im t 
in the military prigon at Altona, in consideration of the 
victories recently won and the increasing demonstrations 
of loyalty among the citizens of Missouri; but he dvclares 
that if the rebel spies shall again attempt to destroy the 
railroads the sentences shall be carried out. 

GENERAL SCOTT TO GO TO MEXICO. 

On Saturday General Scott was nominated to the Senate 
as Mini Ex dinary to Mexico, with functions such 
as he ized in the pacification of the Northwestern 











due to Major-Generals Halleck and Grant for “+ planning” 
the recent movements of their respective divisions. Messrs. 
Cox, of Ohio, and Washburne and Kellogg, of Illinois, ob- 
jected to assaulting the reputation of General M‘Clellan, 
and the resolution was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. The Post-office Appropriation bill was 

ed. The House then went into Committee of the Whole 
on the Indian Appropriation bill, and Mr. Shellabarger 
made a speech on the subject of emancipating slaves. 


. THE FALL. OF NASHVILLE, 

We are in possession of positive intelligence that Nash- 
ville is in our hands. A dispatch from Cairo states that 
General Buell occupies that city; and if this statement 
requires any confirmation, we have it in the fact that the 
Richmond Enquirer, in an extra published on Saturday 
evening, publishes telegrams from Augusta and Savannah 
announcing the evacuation of Nashville. Colonel Lee, 
who has just been released from durance at Richmond, 
alzo states that he was confidentially informed by an of- 
ficial of the rebel government tliat Nashville had fallen 
into the hands of the Union army. 


THE SURRENDER OF CLARKSVILLE. 
The details of the surrender of C 


Slarksville, Sagem, 
by the are furnished in hp 
Commodore Foote to the Navy ent, It appears 
that on the approach of our forces two-thirds of the citi- 
zens fied in alarm. At the request of the Mayor of the 
city, and the Hon. Cave Johnson, formerly Postmaster- 
General of the United States, Commodore Foote issued a 
proclamation assuring all peaceable citizens that they may 

rsue their avocations without interruption. Commodore 

‘cote represents that a strong Union sentiment prevails at 
all the points on the river which he has touc upon. 
The rebel armed forces retreated from Clarksville to Nash- 
ville, and destroyed the fine railroad bridge across the 
Cumberland River, against the remonstrances of the citi- 
zens, whose devotion to the Union is thus more strongly 
verified. An iron rolling mill, belonging to the Hon. John 
Bell, was totally destroyed by one of our gun-boats. Com- 
modore Foote announces his intention of proceeding further 
up the Cumberland River with his gun-boats and six or 
eight mortar boats, 


FALL OF RUSSELLVILLE AND CUMBERLAND GAP. 
hes from Louisville announce that Cumberland 


accumulation our 
have demolished their expectations in that respect. 


BURNSIDE’S OPERATIONS. 
The Richmond Dispatch of Saturday publishes intel- 
ligence of the Burnside and Gol: expedition, from 


as far as 


OUR PROGRESS IN MISSOURI. 

General Curtis has driven the flying rebel army from 
Springfield clear into Arkansas, sixty-five miles south of 
—-. and on Sunday night Stars and Stripes 
were fluttering over the soil of Arkansas. General 
telegra to Washington on 18th that Brigadier-General 
Price, r of the rebel chief, and several officers of his 
staff, were ca) , 

General Price, whose career has been like that of a fox 
before the hounds, was again overtaken across the Arkan- 
saseborder by our troops on 19th, at Sugar Creek, where 
he made a feeble stand, in combimation with Ben M‘Cul- 
loch's command, and was again put to fight. Several of 
his men and a large quantity of their arms—thrown away 
in the confusion—were captured by our troops. General 
Halleck telegraphs that General Curtis had also taken pes- 
session of Bentonville, Arkansas. 

GENERAL M‘CLELLAN ACROSS THE RIVER. 

General M‘Clellan rode across the river gn 20th, for the 
first time in a long in visiting the head-quarters of 
the different commanders of divisions and brigades. The 
camps are represented to be in splendid order, both as re- 

health and discipline. All that the men now require 

a fair chance to relieve the quietude of camp life by the 
activity of the battle-field. 


MEETING OF THE REBEL CONGRESS. 
The “‘ permanent” rebel Congress was inaugurated at 
h don the 18th ult. Vice-President ns for- 
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mally opened the session of the Senate. R. M. T. Hunter 
was elected President pro tem. of that body. In the House, 
Thomas 8. Bocock was elected Speaker. In his speech on 
ente! on the duties of his office be said: **The gaze of 
the world is fixed upon us. Nations look on, curious to 
see how this new system of government will move off, and 
what manner of men have been chosen to guide its earliest 
m ~ ing the acts of himself and co- 
rebels Mr. Bocock alludes to the Federal Government in 
the following terms: ** When ambition and interest seized 
upon it and destroyed its integrity they were mot allowed 
to appropriate the rule altogether to themselves. Fanati- 
cism came forward and demanded to be received as a par- 
ticipant of power with them, and it claimed not in vain. 
Beneath the sway of this unholy triumvirate justice was 

intol was established, private morals were 
ruined, and public virtue perished. All feeling of consti- 
tutional restraint passed away, and all sense of the obliga- 
tion of an oath was forever lost. The whole machinery of 
government degenerated into the absolute rule of a corrupt 
numerical majority. Already the weaker section was 
marked out for destruction by the stronger, and then came 
disruption and overthrow. Since then tyranny the most 











Boundary question. A project of a treaty, substantially 

the Mexican debt due to England, France, and 
Spain, the interest on which amounts to three miliions a 
year, was also sent to the Senate. The treaty guarantees 
our payment of it for five years. 


A LETTER FROM SECRETARY STANTON, 

The following letter is published in the New York Trib- 
une: 

“Sre,—I can not suffer undue merit to be ascribed to 
my official action. The glory of our recent victories be- 
longs to the gallaut officers and soldiers that fought the 
battles. No share of it belongs to me, 

**Much has recently been said of military combinations 
and organizing victory. I hear such phrases with a) 
hension. They commenced in infidel France with the Ital- 
iag, campaign, and resulted in Waterloo. Who can or- 

victory? Who can combine the elements of success 
on the battle-field? We owe our recent victories to the 
Spirit of the Lord, that moved our soldiers to rush into 
battle, and filled the hearts of our enemies with terror and 


ied. 
“We may well rejoice at the recent victories, for th 
teach us that battles are to be won now and by us in the 
same and only manner that were ever won y ee 


people, or in any since the of Joshua, di} 
ing and striking the foe, t, under the ne 

of I conceive to be the true organization 

victory combination to end this war, was de- 


eral Buckner—‘ J propose on 
works Yours truly, Epwix M. Gearon” 


DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT’S SON. 


The President's son, William, — of , Was re- 
lieved of his painful after a um of 7 
Mr. Lincoln feels 


THE BRITISH SMUGGLERS SENT SOUTH. . 
The British Consul at Charleston has had the aseyrance 
to 
North. General Wool very preperly sent them back 
the way they came. 


ge 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 


mt 2 Wd 2 ASK 
ebruary. "s speech was royal commis- 
Say ad consequence of the death 
of Prince reference to the Amer'can question, 
in this State paper, must be considered as friendly. Min- 
isters make the say, ** That question has been sat- 
isfactorily by the restoration of the to 
British and the disavowal by the United 
States of the of ence committed by 


THE STATE PAPERS ON RELATIONS WITH THE 
UNITED STATES, 





England is to garrison Vera Cruz and guard the Gulf of 
Mexico in the mean time. 


THE “‘TUSCARORA” AND THE “NAS 
The Tuscarora left Cowes on the 6th ultimo, _ 
her. The créw of the Nashville made @ great many deo- 


larations of their determination to resist capture e 
Union vessel, Re ee Gadel 
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BATTERY AT FO! 


THE HAND-TO-HAND FIGHT OVER SCHWARTZ’'S 





Manca 8, 1862. ] HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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We publish on this 
page a PLAN OF Fort 
*| Donetson. The follow- 
ing very good descrip- 
tion of the fort is from 
the correspondent of the 
Times: 

The first thing that 
strikes one upon entering 
Fort Donelson is its im- 
mense strength. Fort Hen- 
ry was thought to be almost 
a Gibraltar, but its strength 
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At 
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a.m. on Friday morning, when the keepers were alarmed 

W eat cugperes tha efile 

At it was 2 karens oy 

but on a close examination it was evident that 

was from the effects of Dr. the 

a ts deme er oe ee pe 
were administered for the purpose 0 ucing 

a react’ r the first half hour or so the efforts of the 











is weakness when p 
to that of Donelson. Along 
Dover the Cumberland Riv- 
er runs nearly north A 
half 





THE CAPTURE OF FORT DON- 
_ ELSON. 


We publish on page 148 a picture of the Ficut 
oveR Scuwartz’s Batrrery (Union) on the last 
day of the siege of Fort Donelson. The contest 
began, as our readers will remember, on Thursday, 
13th, and the fort was surrendered on Sunday morn- 
ing, 16th. Qn Saturday the enemy made a suc- 
cessful sortie, and succeeded for a time in seizing 
one or two of our batteries. The event which our 
artist commemorates is thus described in the cor- 
respondence of the World: 


THK HAND-TO-HAND FIGHT. 

Early in the morning a large rebel force, admitted to 
be twelve thousand strong by themselves, which had lain 
in the trenches al! night, were ordered outside of the rifle- 
pits. The men, it a rs, were uncertain whether it 
was a retreat, and to fight with desperation. 

The rebel force was, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
composed 

First Mississippi, Third Mississippi, Fourth Mississippi, 
Fourteenth Mississippi, and Twentieth Mississippi, under 
General Johnzor. 

Forty-first Tennessee, Forty-first Virginia, Fifteenth 
Arkansas, Second Texas, and an Alabama regiment, un- 
der General J. B. Floyd. ' 

Forrest's Cavalry, 1200 strong. 

They had posted their batteries inside of the breast- 
works, ready to open fire eo soon as our troops advanced 
te meet them. At six o'clock a shot was sent over to the 
rebel ranks just leaving their lines. In a few minutes the 
whole column was in motion. Col. by, who held the 
position menaced by the enemy, got troops in line as 
rapidly as podsible, and had Schwartz's Battery of four 

ieces in readiness to receive them. The announcement 

d hardly been made that the enemy was =— us than 
they were fairly engaged with our troops, position 
— troops during the first assault may be expressed as 

OWS 

OGLESRY'S BRIGADE. 


Ninth, Eighth,and + + + ¢  Thirty-first i 
Thirtieth Illinois. Schwartz's Battery. nois. 


_ ExzEMy's Bosrriow. 


aa ae 
Second Micsiatgpt on 
nm 

Twentieth Mississippi. 
Third Mississi 
Fitty-first Virginia. 2 
t <2: 3 t¥-t #4 
: Batteries in Intrenchments. 

In this order was the fight—which 








an overpewering 
and for a few minutes 
of Col. Wallace turned theday. One of his 
pe pee on the rire eal cavalry force 
of r fantry. cut their way through. 
and drove the enemy be from the hill. ot ? 
The firing wae excessive and well sustained. 
Eighth Illinois sustained the brunt of the —— did 
also the Fourteenth ae The men on sides 
og be characteristic intrepidity. 
ers, rash, impetuous, da: and soon it brave- 
ly for a short time. The'Weneme aes 
lute, and full of fortitude, standing almost un- 
moved amidst the storm of 
from the rifles and mus 


A SECOND REPULSE OF THE REBELS, 
By dint of rapid firing from the two batteries of 
Schw the enemy was driven back. fos 
ments of our line which had suffered so much were 
ime 


to the rear and extreme 
Sealy on bear hed honed ohen as wars a 
y an hour e when the enemy ret 
in a dense mass to the attack. The battery o Captain 


canisfe red Dell 
Tr, 
into them with al! possible dispatch. pk ne ~—d a 


ister. The Ninth, Eighteenth, Thirtiet id 
were the next regiments to wb ~\s 


line of battle was so much confused that no d ac- 
count of the movements can be detailed. The utmost 
bravery was displayed on both sides until the struggle de- 
generated into a larger sort of skirmish, in which a great 
eal of powder and lead was expended without much ef- 
fect, The rebels finally retired a third time. 





MAP OF FORT DONELSON AND VICINITY. 





mile or 80 below it 
makes a short bend to the 
west for ~~ por a yards 
or so, and then turns again and pursues its nat: course 
due north. Right in this bend, on the left bank ofthe riv- 
er, and commanding it to the north, are two water batter- 
ies, side by side, and nearly down to the water's edge. 
The main bat! has nine all looking straight 
down the river. left-hand gun is a 10-inch Colum-. 
biad—the rest are 32-pounders. other battery has 


three guns— 
Columbiad — the others 64-pound howitzers. All these 
guns are by breast-works of immense th 
the tops of which are composed of coffee-sacks filled with 
earth. Back of these batteries the shore rises with a pret- 
ty steep ascent till it forms a hill, whose top is nearly or 
- quite 100 feet above the water. On the top of this hill is 
Fort Donelson—an irregular work, which incloses about 
100 acres. The only guns in the fort are four light siege 
guns, a 12-pound howitzer, two 24-pound guns, and one 
64-pound howitzer. West of the fort, in the direction of 
the place occupied by General Grant, and south towards 
i 's 7, the country is a suqcession 
of hills. For several hundred yards around the fort the 
timber has all been cut down so as to afford a fair sweep 
for the Confederate guns. Surrounding the whole fort 
and town, and distant from the former about a mile, is a 
trench for riflemen, which runs completely around from 
the river bank above Dover almost to a point near the 
river some distance below the water Directly 
west of the fort, and within the rifie-pit, are formidable 
abattis, which would render an advance from that direc- 
tion almost an impossibility. 








THE EXECUTION OF GORDON, 
THE SLAVE-TRADER. 


Nor the least important among the changes 
which are taking place in the current of national 
policy and public opinion is evidenced by the 
that on Friday, 21st February, in this city, Na- 
THANIEL GorRDON was hung for being engaged in 
the slave-trade. For forty years the slave-trade 
has been pronounced piracy by law, and to engage 
in it has been a capital offense. But the sympa- 
thy of the Government and its officials has been so 
often on the side of the criminal, and it seemed so 
absurd to hang a man for doing at sea that whith, 
in half the Union, is done daily without censure on 
land, that no one has ever been punished under the 
Agt. The Administration of Mr. Lincoln has turn- 
ed over a new leaf in this-respect. Henceforth the 
slave-trade will be abandoned to the British and 
their friends. The hanging of Gordon is an event 
in the history of our country. 

He was probably the most successful and one of 
the worst of the individuals engaged in the trade. 
A native of Maine, he had engaged in the business 
many years since, and had always eluded justice. 
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— had by this time Subsequen were told that had ona } carried on the shoulders 
—ite 7 TROOPS LANDEDY © \ <>, Tae | expended their quantum of seeeeaae that for every negro safely landed they should ia eh we sayy secang "Mt hee, 
_ oo on eS) of ty ee rounds). | receive a dollar. The man was not sober- in, 80 ‘had | 
AOE PS a. =~ | It was during this lull, and The negroes were taken on board the shi: ache ep | the effect of the polsourthat, in order to kere been 
a ry Le Sy ~ a before our men ‘could real- ot Rag faa th entire operatic of ennehig ‘ the necessary moment, they hed been ebliged to give hin 
) , Gay bot nearly nine hundred negroes, occupied but three | whisky te an ordinary man him 
<—— enemy quarters of an hour, or less time than a sensible mam would | times over. si ctiting'y in the chair three 
them, that the fourth and | require for his dinner. As the creatures came over | around, while the with unaffected 
last attempt was made to | the side Gordon would take them a the former tohim. That done, he was helmet. 
battery. The | them here or there, as the case might be, and if by chance | his feet, and there while the Marshal read te pest? 
horves being shot, the ene- | their persons were covered from entire exposure by a strip | death-warrant. the 
my succeeded in gaining | of rag, he with his knife, cut it off, fling it over- | - After this he looked around with a senseless smile, ied 
of the battery of and send the wretch naked with his A for some more whisky, which was kindly him 
Captain Schwartz, and were Several of the crew testified, all agreeing that Gordon procession was then formed, Gordon stalkine win ~ 
of turning them | acted as Captain; that he engaged them ; that he ordered | vadoish air, upheld by the Marshals, toward thee 
troops, whem Cap- | them; that he them the $1 per capita; that he To s casual it would that, eutenee ns, 
"s Chieago bat- | superintended the bringing on board the ; and that | mental or suffering wes ~ by 
hed jess tofled be was, in fact, the master-spirit of the enterprise. ery to his fate As it was, bower’ 
arrived <n te goeund and For this crime Gordon was arrested, tried, and, soggecion paw meg kek wi 
poured in a perfect storm of | mainly through the energy of District-Attorney | die & man, and to walk to the ‘20 that no one 
ister just in time to save | Smith, convicted, and sentenced to death. Im- contd acouse bin of fear. ‘Wheut he the scaffold, 
x. back in dnote, mense exertions were made by his friends and the | The 
> < the gune of Schwartz with slave-trading interest to procure a pardon, or at | ures, 
j ? them down the hill, and | Jeast a commutation of his sentence, from President | #4 he 
a.) ‘y {~~} gained entrance to the fort , waiting 
=o “I before our troops could over- | Lingoln, but without avail. He was sentenced to | high in 
Wx 7 take them. Our regiments | die on 2ist. We abridge the following account of | Jes, stil 
he A m4 followed a > —_ his last hours and execution [which we illustrate an —_ 
1a bes aie” hoon end were | 0% page 157] from the Herald and Times: threes, 20 
‘ driven back for want of THE ATTEMPT TO COMMIT SUICIDE. and he hung 


THE BATTLE OF MILL SPRING. 


We publish herewith a 
Mut 6 plan of the Barrie or 


by ’ fought on 19th Janu. 
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we made 

less than 

the same 

: chase. On 

y may we ar- 

, a J days we 

‘When sensible the doctors to let him alone, | After some six or we arrived at 
preferring, he said, to die by his own hand rather than | Logan's Cross P commenced. Frida 
the y of a public execution. we ~out as Company A, Captain 

It has not Bal y ascertained how or in what : Carroll, and 
manner the unfortunate man procured the poison with ’ G,. c About twelve o'clock 
which he contem . The that ‘ : and Company E met and 
were evidently those of nine, and the only way in | exchanged ‘was in less than five min. 
which the keepers can account for the of utes in as the enemy retreated we re- 
poison is its introduction in the cigars which Gordon had ot ee next morning C, Cap. 
smoked so freely the night before. On Thursday the tain Boyl, D, Captain . Taylor, 
oner was compelled to undergo a rigid search, his were sent out to relieve EandG. During Sat: 
was changed entirely, and he was placed in a new eell, so py am a age Pomme At night Compa- 
that it would seem impossible almost for him te have ny I, and Company K. Shortle, 
cured the poison in any other way than that suggested by relieved CandD. During the which was 
his keepers, . very stormy, every thing was quiet. At six o'cloek Sun- 
A few minutes after eleven o'clock, when it was appar- day morning Ceptsin Perkins came in and reported every 
ent to Gordon that the execution would certainly take ig Hardly had he got away from the tent when 
place, notwithstanding his attem at suicide, he sent for | one of Wolford'’s cavalry rode up and said our pickets were 
Murray, and said he had something of a private | fring. The long roll Was instantly beat, and the boys 
nature tocommunicate. The Marshal repaired to the bed- | started at double-quick: the regiment took the position 
side of the culprit and asked if any thing could be done to | marked (2), which they held until the had com. 
alleviate his sufferings, raised himself slowly from | Pletely outflanked us. We fought over 3000 for over half 
his cot, and with much difficulty, said: “Cut a lock of | ®2 hour. Wethen retreated to (3). In the mean time the 
hair from my head and give it to my wife." Then taking eget Ag an We then pushed forward to 
a ring from his finger, he that that also should 2. wee tee Kentucky at our right 8). We 
be sent to his wife in remembrance of her husband. The here for an hour, when finding the enemy's 
request was cheerfully complied with, and the official, | cavalry a movement on us, we moved, by 
uite ov with emotion, left the unhappy man to his | General to (5), where we desper- 
pn ately at least an hour, At this time Colonel saw 
THE BXECUTION a eee, wr aeain trying « flank movement to 

“ our ; that M should his men to 

At 12 o'clock, Re nl wipes Goin, Gash our Te enacts @) forward and 
Mr. Draper, that the hour had arrived. At he ex- | took position at (10), thence forward to (11), driving 
and said he thought he had two | the left flank oftheenemy in. The Ninth Ohio (12) came 

rs more in to live. The clergyman entered the up and drove the right flank in. Our regiment then went 
cell and prayed with him, or rather forhim. Deputy Mar- forward to (6), when Colonél Kise erdered ‘ Charge bay- 
im in dressing and gave him a large | onets!* which was done with a will, and every thing went 

rink of clear whisky, when his arms were tied, the black"| before ue. Our next position was at (7); it was here that 
the old Tenth did the best execution with the guns they 


Cop was put carelessly on one side of his head, and he was 
. 4 
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ac 
5. 4th + 
6.S%h « 
T. 6th =“ 


10. “ 
11. -* 


13. “ 
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ty 


8. 4th Kentucky Reg’t, Col. Fry. 
9. 24 Minn. Reg't., Col. Van Cleve. 
24 position. 
8d position. 
12. 9th Ohio Reg’t, Col. M‘Cook. 
2d position. 
14. Kinney's Battery, 1st position. 
15. Standard Battery. 

16. Kinney's Battery, 2d position. 


PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF MILL SPRING, KENTUCKY, FOUGHT JANUARY 19, 1962, 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE CITY OF NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 
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NASHVILLE. 


On page 152 we give 
a view of the CiTy oF 
NASHVILLE, TENNES- 
sex, from a sketch kind- 
ly placed at our disposal 
by Mr. R. J. Meigs, a 
loval citizen of Nash- 
ville, now resident in 
New York. It is, as 
every body knows, the 
capital of Tennessee, 
and is a fine city of 
about 20,000 inhabit- 
ants, situated on the 
Cumberland River. — 
Two bridges, a railroad 
bridge(M‘Callum truss), 
and an iron suspension 
bridge, span the river 
opposite to the city. 
Nashville stands on a 
bluff on the south side : 
of the river. It ig sur- fat 


rounded by hills, which == 2 


command it, and render . 
its defense extremely 
difficult against an army 
approaching from vari- 
ous points. The large & Ap 
building of which we : 

give a picture herewith y 

is the CAPITOL OF TEN- , 
NESSER, a new and hand- 
some structure. Gov- 
ernor Harris lives in a 
little shanty opposite the 
Capitol, which was used 
by the architects during — 
its construction. He is is 
too mean to take lodg- = - 
ings at a hotel. . En 

We likewise append a ; 
view of the fine Rari- 
ROAD Bripee over the 
Cumberland, which re- 
port stated the rebels 
had destroyed. The fol- 
lowing account of Nash- . 
ville we take from the New York Herald: 

Nashville is the capital of Tennessee, and seat of justice 
of Davidson County. It is a city and port of entry, and is 
situated on the © ver, two hundred miles 
above its junction with the Ohio, The population of Nash- 
ville before the rebellion was about 24,000, but has since 
much decreased. The efty is chiefly built on the south 
side of the river, on the slopes"and at the foot of a hill 
rising about two hundred feet above the water. The 
Cumberland is navigable for steamboats for fifty miles 
above the city, and by smaller boats to the falls, five hun- 
dred miles from its mouth. There are five railroads radi- 
ating from Nashville—viz., the Tennessee and Alabama, 
Louisville and Nashville, Memphis and Ohio, Hickman 
and Nashville Branch, Nashville and Chattanooga, and 
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THE CAPITOL AT NASHVIL 


* 
Nashville and Northwestern. The city is generally well 
built, and there are numerous imposing public and private 
buildings. One of the finest of the former is the new 
Capitol, situated on an eminence one hundred and seventy- 
five feet above the river, and constructed, inside and ont, of 
a beautiful variety of fossiliferous limestone. It is three 
stories high, including the basement. At either end of 
the building there is an Ionic portico of eight columne, 
each four feet and a half in diameter, and over thirty-three 
feet high, and at the sides there are also porticoes of six 
columns each. A tower or cupola rises above the centre 
of the roof to the height of two hundred and six feet from 
the ground. It has a quadrangular rueticated base, forty- 
two feet high, surmounted by a circular cell, thirty-seven 
feet high and twenty-vix feet in diameter, with eight fluted 
Corinthian columns, designed from the choragic monument 
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LE.—[From a Puorocrarn,] 


of Lysicrates at Athens. The dimensions of the whole 
building are one hundred and thirty-eight by two hundred 
and thirty-eight feet, and the construction cost over one 
million of dollars. It is approached by four avenues, 
which rise from terrace to terrace by broad marble steps. 
The edifice is considered the handsomest State Capitol in 
the Tnion. 

The new Court Tfouze is a large building, on the public 
equare, with an eight-columned Corinthian portico at each 
end, and a four-columned portieo at each side. The State 

gank is a handsome Dorie building. Among the other 
permanent edifices are the jail, the penitentiary, theatre, 
Odd Fellows’ and Masonit halls, City Hospital, university, 
and school-houses. 

There are two fine bridges over the Cumberland River— 
one a railroad bridge, of wood, with an immense draw two 





hundred and eighty feet, 
and two stationary spans, 
each two hundred feet. 
This bridge was finished in 
1859, at a cost of $240,000, 
The other is a wire suepen- 
sion bridge, of more than 
seven hundred feet span, 
and one’ hundred and ten 
feet above the water. It 
was begun in 1850, and cost 
about $100,000. The city 
water-works were construct- 
ed in 1885, and the total ex- 
pense up to 1861 hae been 
more than $500,000, The 
water is raised from the 
river to four reservoirs, 
which have an aggregate 
capacity of one million six 
hundred thousand gailénes, 
Gas was introduced into the 
city in February, 1850. 
The commerce of Nash- 
ville is very large, being 
carried on by river and 
railroads, and by tarnpike 
roads, to the construction 
of which the city has devot- 
ed a great deal of attention. 
The revenue of the port 
amounts to about $40,600 
per annum; but the Gov- 
ernment has not yet erect- 
ed a Custom-house in the 
city. The average annual 
shipments are—-30,000 bales 
of cotton, 6000 hogs|eads of 
= tobacco, 2,000,000 bushels 
= of wheat, 6,000,000 bushels 
: of Indian corn, 10,000 caske 
of bacon, 25,000 hogs, and 
2500 tierces of lard. 

The neighborhood of 
Naehville is a famous stock- 
raising country, and has a 
high reputation for blood- 
horses, jackasses, mules, 
a cattle, sheep, hogs, and 
= Cashmere goats. The lead- 
~ ing business of the city is in 
= dry goods, hardware, drugs, 
= and groceries, Book pub- 

=. liehing is carried on more 

—_ extensively than in any 

; other Western town, and 
— the publishing hovee of the 
: Southern Methodist Confer- 








= ence is one of the largest 
—— . book menufactories in the 
= United States. The manu- 


factures are lees important 

than the commercial inter- 

ests. There ave three flour 

mills, eight or ten planing 

mills, and eight or ten ma- 

chine shope. The value of the taxable property here is 

$15,000,000, Seven miles from the city is the Btate Lu- 

natic Asylum, and twelve miles east is the Hermitage, the 

celebrated residence of Andrew Jackson. The municipal 

government is vested in a mayor, eight aldermen, and 

sixteen councilmen. The firet permanent settlement was 

made in 177380; tlre town was incorporated in 1784, re- 

| ceived its charter.in 1806, and was meade the State capital 

in 1812. Nashville is 280 miles northeast of Memphix, 206 

miles southwest of Lexington in Kentucky, and 684 miles 
from Washington city. 

At the hour we close this record the telegraph 

reports that the gun-boats and General Buell reach- 

ed Nashville late last week, and that the city sur- 


rendered. 
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WHAT BEFELL ME AT THE 
ASSIZES. 

Ir is now about fifteen years since I was com- 
pelled to attend the assizes at our county town as 
the junior member of a highly respectable legal 
firm. Knowing that there would be several im- 
portant causes, besides our own, and two or three 
cases on the criminal side, which excited much 
public attention, and that thus the small county 
town would be overwhelmed with visitors, 1 took 
the precautions of writing—the night before my 
journey—to secure beds for myself and clerk at the 
principal inn, where I was, of course, well known. 

The next day I took my journey, arriving at my 
destination early in the day. 

I found, as I had expected, the town crowded 
with people; and, on going into the hotel, the 
landlord informed me that he had received my let- 
ter, but that to retain a bedroom for me in his house 
had been absolutely impossible, the hotel being 
filled to overflowing by other persons who had be- 
spoken rooms before me. He had provided one 
small bedroom in a respectable public-house, which 
would suit my clerk; but as to myself, if I would 
confide my sleeping arrangements to his care, he 
would insure me a handsome apartment and com- 
fortable bedroom out of the house, and would con- 
vey me there in one of his carriages. 

Being somewhat particular in the matter of 
sleeping accommodation, I thought it desirable to 
inquire more particularly where he proposed to 
send me; but as he was much pressed for time, he 
could only briefly acquaint me that the room in- 
tended for my use was in a large, unoccupied house 
standing rather on the outskirts of the town, and 
that the owner had been a man of fortune, which 
he had spent neither well nor wisely, and had been 
in consequence compelled to leave England. 

The mansion itself, which had two or three half- 
furnished rooms, had been placed by the agent at 
the disposal of the landlord of the hotel on this oc- 
casion, for the accommodation of such customers 
as he might find himself unable to receive at his 
own house. There being no remedy, 1 was com- 
pelled to submit to this arrangement ; and in a few 
minutes the attendance on witnesses, consultations 
with counsel, and the usual preparations for going 
into court, put the matter entirely out of my head. 

My cause was the third on the list. The first 
was understood to be a short cause which would 
soon be disposed of; the second was a case relat- 
ing to a water-course, which every body knows to 
be one of the most tedious and lengthy of all imag- 
inable cases; this, it was expected, would be ar- 
ranged out of court, in which event my cause 
would be called on early in the course of the day. 
Contrary, however, to expectation, neither of these 
probabilities occurred, and although compelled to 
stay in court all day my cause remained untried. 

About six o’clock, therefore, fatigued and men- 
tally weary, I repaired to the hotel, where, after 
a good dinner and a consultation with our leading 
counsel, I found a comfortable fly ready to take me 
to my quarters at-about ten o'clock. It is scarcely 
needful to add that my mind was intensely occu- 
pied with the coming trial, the result of which, 
from various circumstances, was of more than ordi- 
nary importance to our firm. 

It struck me, however, that the fly was longer 
than = had expected in conveying me to my place 
of abode for the night, and this circumstance at 
length roused me from my preoccupation; and, 
looking out of the window, F perceived that I had 
left the town, and was proceeding along a dark lane 
which appeared to have diverged from the turn- 
pike-road. In a few minutes the carriage stopped 
at a garden-door, which was opened by the driver, 
who then proceeded to let me out of the fly, inti- 
mating that this was the house where I was to 
sleep, and that he had brought the key in his 
pocket. 

On getting out of the fly with my small port- 
manteau, which contained, among other things, a 
considerable sum of money, I found myself in front 
of a large old-fashioned house, standing at the head 
of a d@olate, neglected lawn. In a window on 
the first-floor a light was burning; that room, the 
driver informed me, was my bedroom. The house 
was locked, and he had instructions to deliver the 
key into my hands, and to assure me that I should 
find every thing very comfortable; and that in the 
morning he would bring the fly for me at an early 
hour to take me to my breakfast at the inn. Bid- 
ding the man “ good-night,” I went toward the 
mansion, key in hand, prepared to forget all trou- 
bles in a sound night’s rest. 

The night was starlight—there was no moon— 
and but for the little light which glimmered in the 
window, the position of the house and its charac- 
ter would have been scarcely traceable from the 
distance at which I entered by the garden-gate. 
As I advanced it became more defined, and the 
overgrown wilderness in which it stood gave it a 
decided character of desolation. 

Opening the door with my key, and again care- 
fully locking it inside, and securing it with one or 
two rusty bolts, | went up stairs, the light from a 
smal! lamp fixed against the wall of the staircase 

. being my only guide. “s 

As I ascended the staircase a momentary feeling 
of solitude flashed across me; but my mind was 
too much preoccupied, and my brain too weary, 
to allow this feeling to develop itself as it might 
have done under other circumstances, 

At the head of the staircase was a long corridor 
containing three doors; the handles of the first two 
I tried.as I went along, and found both fastened. 

The third, which stood open, was of my apart- 
ment. 

I dwell on these details because, trivial as they 
may appear, it was precisely these slight observa- 
tions which, I make no doubt, furnished the link 
of association by which a strange and old-fashioned 
story was suddenly drawn forth from oblivion, and 
to this I probably owe the preservation of my life. 

This old neglected house, the dark staircase with 
its heavy oak balustrade, the lofty eorridor with its 
dark paneling, the long passage with its closed-up 





rooms, suddenly arrayed themselves in my imag- 
ination as the actual scene of the childish tale of 
terror which, in my school-boy days, had so often 
made me hide my head shudderingly under the 
bed-clothes, and which had hidden itself, unre- 
called, in some unknown recess of the mind for 
upward of thirty years. 

The room prepared for me was a large and com- 
fortable one; two wax-lights were burning on the 
table, and the materials for a fire had been left be- 
side the grate. 

One-ronly one precaution I took before I got into 
bed—namely, to lock the door; this done, I was 
truly glad to lie down to sleep. To sleep? did I 
say—nay, but to lie awake and court sleep in vain. 

The story I have alluded to repeated itself in its 
most minute details to my quickened memory, and 
kept me in the most wakeful of all wakeful moods. 

This story, with all its puerility, I must now, 
without further preface, relate: 


‘Once upon a time”—(this, of course, is the un- 
varying formula by which every similar story has 
ever been introduced from time immemorial)—once 
upon a time there was a clergyman who was, on 


some occasion, required to travel a considerable. 


distance from home, through a wild and mountain- 
ous country, to take the duty of a brother-clergy- 
man. He was quite a stranger in the parish to 
which this duty called him. Besides preaching a 
sermon he had to administer the sacrament, im- 
mediately after which he set out on foot to return 
homeward, accompanied by some few of his hearers 
whose homes lay in the same direction as his own. 

It was winter time, and a snow-storm coming on 
suddenly, the clergyman and his party lost their 
way. 

Arriving at a desolate-locking house they de- 
termined on asking shelter there for the night. 

They found the house partly inhabited by a man 
who carried on the trade of a potter, and occupied 
the lower floor. The upper floor was untenanted, 
but the potter alleged that there was one room 
with a good bed in it, in which the clergyman 
might sleep. It was accordingly so arranged, and 
the clergyman, wearied with his day’s duties, re- 
tired to rest. 

He was awakened from his sleep by what sound- 
ed like a fashionable double knock at the house- 
door. This was opened from within, and, to his 
infinite amazement, the clergyman heard footsteps, 
as of a large party, ascending the broad staircase, 
and passing along the lofty corridor assemble in the 
adjacent room, whence proceeded shouts of laugh- 
fer and merriment of a boisterous description. 

In the midst of all this a sudden lull took place. 

Startled and surprised as he had at first been, he 
was yet more so when he heard the door of the 
room, from which the hilarity seemed to proceed, 
open and a footstep approach his own. 

Stopping short at his door, the visitor knocked, 
and a voice said, ‘‘John Armstrong, open the 
door!” 

This was repeated three times, and the startled 
clergyman not replying, the voice said, ‘‘John 
Armstrong! Open the door, else it will be the 
worse for thee!” 

Now, as it will be recollected that the clergy- 
man was quite a stranger in the neighborhood, and 
his name entirely unknown, the circumstance of 
his being thus addressed by his right designation 
enabled him at once to determine upon the super- 
natural chafacter of his visitant. 

Hastily dressing himself, and taking his Bible 
in his hand, he opened the door, and perceived a 
figure, attired as a footman, in handsome black 
livery, who said he had been desired by his master 
to invite the Reverend John Armstrong to join the 
feast. 

The clergyman, on hearing this invitation, made 
a low bow in response, not so much, be it known, 
by way of courtesy or gratitude for the invitation, 
as to enable him the more accurately to ascertain 
the character of the inviter. It need scarcely be 
said that, on perceiving the cloven feet, which ap- 
peared in the place of patent-leather boots, no fur- 
ther doubt remained on his mind as to the quarter 
whence the invitation proceeded ; he therefore be- 
thought himself of politely declining it, on the 
ground of ill-health, but the servant urging his re- 
quest, and threatening the anger of his master if 
the refusal was'persisted in, the clergyman saw no 
alternative but compliance, and followed his guide 
along the corridor to the apartment where the feast 
was held, still grasping his Bible. 5 

On entering the room, what+was his astonish- 
ment at the splendid sight which now greeted him ! 
A vast apartment, superbly lighted up and filled 
with people attired in brilliant costumes, seated at 
a table which was covered™with all imaginable 
dainties ! 

On the entrance of the clergyman the gentleman 
at the head of the table rose and came forward to 
meet him, placing him in the seat of honor at his 
right hand. 

There was one small circumstance, however, at 
which the master of the feast demurred, and this 
was nothing less than the entire uselessness, at 
auch a time, of the little book which the visitor car- 
ried in his hand, and with which he resolutely re- 
fused to part. 

Finding his efforts unavailing to induce the 
clergyman to lay aside his book, the host, address- 
ing him by name, begged him, with a great show 
of politeness, to join in their festivity, and come 
mence hi meal. ; 

On this, Mr. Armstrong, rising with great so- 
lemnity, and holding the Bible in his outstretched 
hand, amidst the yells, execrations, and threaten- 
ing gestures of the entire assembly, said: “Lord! 
I have this day preached in Thy house, and have 
administered the bread and wine of Thy salvation, 
and am I come this night to eat with devils?” 

While he said these startling words the lights 
faded away into darkness, and, amidst shrieks and 
howlings, the walls fell in with a crash, and the 
clergyman found himself among his friends of the 
morning congregation, no sign remaining of the 
feast or of the fiendishassembly. 





This was the curious story, which would, in spite 
of all my efforts, now force itself upon my recol- 
lection ; and in defiance of all I could do, it clung 
to me like Nessus’s shirt! 

Unless you know what it is to have been @ vic- 
tim in the solitude of night to the horrors of a per- 
turbed imagination, you can have but a slight idea 
of the sufferings I underwent. My isolation, as it 
seemed, from all human kind—my perfect igno- 
rance of the locality—and worse than all, the sim- 
ilarity of my sleeping-room and its approaches to 
the picture which my excited imagination had so 
vividly drawn in childhood of the scene of those 
diabolical revelries supposed to have been witnessed 
by John Armstrong—all conspired to work up my 
feelings to the highest pitch of terror and excite- 
ment. 

And so I lay awake, tumbling and tossing; 
until, finding sleep totally impossible, I resolved 
on getting up, which I accordingly did. 

The act of dressing in a great measure dispelled 
the nightmare-like feelings which clung to me in 
bed; but still I felt no disposition to return to my 
couch. ‘The lights were yet burning, as I had in- 
tended they should throughout the night; and I 
sat down, having taken out my writing materials, 
and determined to shake off the influence which 
had been haunting me, by writing down the story 
which my reason assured me must be mere fiction, 
and could have had no existence in reality. 

This, you will say, was a strange mode of en- 
deavoring to pass away the night pleasantly ; but, 
somehow, I fancied that if I could once get it out 
on paper, and shut it by in my port-folio, I should 
make a clean breast of it—lay the haunting spirit 
in the Red Sea of my blotting-book, and banish it 
altogether from my mind. 

I had reached that point in my ghostly narrative 
at which Armstrong is startled by hearing a knock 
at the outer door, when—imagine my amazement ! 
—lI heard the echo, as it were, of that knock at the 
door of the house!—a succession of taps, as it 
seemed, made by the knuckles of a man. 

So strongly was my mind imbued with the de- 
tails of the strange story which I was writing down, 
that my first impression was that I should immedi- 
ately hear the tramp of the diabolical visitant on 
the staircase, followed by the three taps at my door, 
summoning me to a ghastly festival prepared be- 
low! 

I sat listening, while my blood froze in my veins. 

A moment’s attention convinced me that there 
were footsteps on the gravel walk outside the 
house; and now I heard for the first time, in the 
dead of the night, that peculiar sound which those 
who have heard it under similar circumstances can 
never forget—the whirling, crackling, crunching 
sound of a centre-bit, apparently conducted by a 
rapid and skillful hand! 

It was curious to feel how instantaneously the 
ideal vanished before the actual. I knew immedi- 
ately what I should now have to encounter, and 
my merves were at once braced to meet the emer- 
gency. 

Most gratefully did I acknowledge the Providence 
by which I had been kept awake, instead of being 
in that deep sleep which would have rendered me 
an easy prey to the burglar now about to attack 
me. 

My first consideration was as tomy means of de- 
fense, and the time which would be allowed me for 
completingthem. I remembered with some degree 
of comfort that there were three heavy fastenings 
upon the outer door, and although I knew too well 
that each must yield in its turn to the irresistible 
implement of the housebreaker, I calculated that 
some minutes must elapse before he could succeed 
in gaining an entrance. 

Suddenly the crashing sound ceased; and for a 
few seconds there was a dead silence, during which 
my vivid imagination represented to me, as distinct- 
ly as if I had been an actual spectator, the brawny 
arm of the burglar'stealthily introduced, and the 
bolt in the process of being cautiously withdrawn. 
For a moment I thought of imitating a clever and 
successful expedient said to have been resorted to 
by a person similarly attacked, who quietly awaited 
the introduction of the housebreaker’s hand through 
his kitchen window shutter, and being provided 
with a powerful cord, in which he had prepared a 
running noose, slipped it dextrously over the hand, 
tightened it rapidly at the wrist, and fastened it 
securely at the other end to the leg of the heavy 
kitchen table, leaving his visitor outside to enjoy 
the dawn and early morning air, while he quietly 
returned to bed to finish securely his night's repose. 
But a few moments’ reflection convinced me that 
my best means of resistance were rather passive 
_ active, and that I might more safely rely on 

em. ° 

In the first place, I quickly ascertained that my 
room had two powerful bolts besides a heavy lock. 

I had contented myself on going to bed with 
turning the key in the lock, but I now endeavored 
to shoot the upper and lower bolts; these I found 
very much rusted, but with the aid of a little Ma-" 
cassar oil I soon overcame their resistance. 

While I was thus employed the work of the cen- 
tre-bit was again resumed, and every movement of 
the housebreaker was again before me. 

I now looked round me for some weapon that 
might serve me in case of need, and found a toler- 
ably heavy poker, which satisfied me that I had 
something besides bolts to rely on. 

My preparations for attack and defense being 
now completed, I coolly awaited the next step of 
the housebreaker, feeling something like a tortoise 
in his shell, or like Robinson Crusoe in his lonely 
citadel. A slight lowering of the flame of the can- 
dle from a current of air which rushed up the stair- 
case and beneath my door, showed me that the 
burglar had effected his entrance: in another mo- 
ment his footstep was on the broad staircase. He 
stepped with the caution of one proceeding on tip- 
toe, with the least possible noise, but having as- 
— three or four steps, there was an apparent 

alt. 

I knew perfectly well what he was doing, and 
the measured creak of the staircase thenceforward 








alone gave notice of his approach with shoeless feet 
In spite of my preparations, it is impossible to deny 
that my heart beat violently. 1 relied however 
upon this, namely, that the burglar being appar- 
ently alone, he would hesitate to attack a man 
whom he found awake and vigilant, and who, for 
aught he knew, might be prepared with fire-arms 
or prove more than a match for himself in point of 
personal strength or courage; only upon the sup- 
position of finding me asleep and unprepared could 
he have hoped to succeed in his attack. 

The footsteps now drew nearer, and could be 
marked advancing along the passage. They came 
at last to a halt by my door, and, despite of my in- 
ternal assurance that immediate personal attack 
upon me was impossible, I found myself irresisti- 
bly grasping my poker in unison with the grasp 
which the burglar cautiously made upon the han- 
dle of my door. 

Finding, as he probably had anticipated, that 
my door was locked, he lost no time in commenc. 
ing his operations, with a view of introducing him- 
self into my apartment. The peculiar noise of the 
centre-bit recommenced, and the burglar no doubt 
thought all was going on prosperously for the ex- 
ecution of his nefarious project. I, however, felt 
that I could stand this no longer, and thought it 
high time to let him know that I was awake and 
on my guard. Rising from my seat, and stepping 
heavily across the floor, I shouted, in a gruff Voice, 
“Halloa, you scoundrel! do you wish me to shoot 
you through the head? Be off! for, by Heaven! 
if that hand of yours makes its appearance inside 
my door you shall carry away a bloody stump!” 
The immediate withdrawal of the centre-bit, and 
the hurried retreat of my enemy, satisfied me of 
the success of my threat; and having heard the 
house-door closed, and the footsteps retreating 
through the garden, I betook myself to bed (where, 
strange to say, I forgot my ghost story), with the 
full conviction that I need apprehend no further at- 
tempt; and I slept soundly during the few hours 
still left me. 

The hostler came to rouse me in the morning, 
bringing a fly for my conveyance to the inn. 

When he found the entrance door unbolted, and 
the panels cut through in three places, he expected, 
I believe, to find my throat cut as a disagreeable 
sequitur; and was infinitely surprised as well as 
relieved to see me.up and dressed, and in excellent 
health and spirit8. I told him briefly how I had 
frustrated the burglar’s attempt; and as he ap- 
peared much interested in the narrative, I accom- 
panied him to the front door, where he examined 
with much attention the marks of the centre-bit 
with something of the air of a connoisseur admiring 
a beautiful picture or piece of sculpture. 

‘Ay, ay,” said he at length, as if speaking to 
himself, ‘‘ the man that cut them holes know’d how 
to handle the tool.” 

So strongly did this sentiment of admiration ap- 
pear to operate upon his mind, that at the conclu- 
sion of our journey (during which I observed that 
he was driving very abstractedly, getting twice 
locked with passing carts, and narrowly evading 
the massacre of a whole drove of young pigs) he 
informed me that he had invented two lines of poe- 
try on the occasion, which ran as follows: 


‘* Whosomedever handled that there tool 
Nobody oughtn't te call he a fool.” 


He was evidently extremely proud of this effu- 
sion, and much gratified at my assurance that I 
considered it a very remarkable piece of poetry. 

The court opened at nine A.m., and previous to 
its opening [had much todo. Fresh witnesses on 
both sides had come up during the night—those on 
our own side it was necessary I should see before 
going into coust. I had an appointment with coun- 
sel at eight. “Altogether my head and hands were 
so full that I had no time to see my landlord and 
narrate to him my adventure. 

Contrary to all expectation, the Water case could 
not be arranged, and was now to be heard before 
mine; but as it might still be settled at any mo- 
ment, we were all, attorneys and witnesses, com- 
pelled to remain in court in case of such an event 
occurring, which indeed it did about mid-day, and 
until eight o'clock that evening was my every 
thought absorbed in the conduct and consideration 
of the cause in which I was engaged and which 
was now before the court. 

At half-past eight the court rose, leaving nearly 
the half of my witnesses unexamined, one result 
of which was that I should be compelled to spend 
another night from home. 

Having some misgivings as to passing the night 
again within the lonely house, I repaired at once 
to the hotel, and calling the landlord, related to 
him my adventure of the previous night, and ex- 
pressed my unwillingness to spend the night again 
in the same quarters. 

He had heard the story from the hostler, and 
appeared much excited about it. In conclusion, 
he requested me to venture there again, accom- 
panied by himself and the superintendent of the 
county police, who was at that time staying at his 
hotel, who had heard the story, and thought he had 
a clew to the offender. To this I readily agreed, 
and in ten minutes the landlord, superintendent, 
and myself, with a variety of creature comforts 
supplied from the hotel, were en our way toward 
the solitary habitation. 

As we passed through the streets of the town the 
superintendent caught sight of a policeman, to 
whom he beckoned, and who, after a few words 
with his superior which I did not hear, was admit- 
ted to fill the vacancy in our carriage. Arrived at 
the house, and the carriage dismissed, the superin- 
tendent, in company with myself and B 4¢—who, 
by-the-way, struck me as having an appearance of 
great stupidity—proceeded to reconnoitre the prem- 
ises on the ground-floor. We found that the hos- 
tler had very judiciously employed a carpenter to 
répair in a rough way the damaged door. 

The landlord, who was well acquainted with the 
premises, made the shrewd observation that the at- 
tempt must have been made by some one pretty 
conversant with the interior of the bouse, other. 
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wise, instead of effecting an entrance by the front 
door, he would have tried it at the back, which was 
nuch less substantial materials and was more 
privately situated; the fact being that from long 
lisuse the bolts of the back door were so complete- 
ly rusted in as to be immovable. 
” All was quiet within the dwelling, and having 
made all secure below stairs, we ascended to my 
bedroom, where we intended to make a night of it. 

It was chilly—we lighted a fire; the contents 
of the basket supplied by the landlord afforded, as 
ye found, most luxurious means of gastronomic 
snjovment, to say nothing of various long-necked 
vottles, which were apparently much admired by 
the policemen, who proved to be great adepts at 
arawing corks. . 

Our occupation in this way having at length 

ome to an end, discourse began to flag; we sat 
round the fire in silence, a single remark from time 
to time alone proving that some of us were awake. 
\s for me, in consequence of my previous night’s 
dieturbance and the day’s fatigue, I could scarcely 
keep my eyes open. 

Hour after hour of the night thus passed, and it 
was evident that we had all given up every idea 
of the attack upon me being renewed. The can- 
dles had burned out, but the policeman’s lantern 
vave us sufficient light, added to the slight glim- 
mering in the grate. 

Suddenly, and indeed in the midst of a good 
story of his own with which he was endeavoring 
to keep us awake, the policeman stopped, like a 
hound who has struck a scent, and dropping on 
his knees, listened with his ear to the ground for a 
few seconds. 

The superintendent watched him in silence; I 
did the same; and it was now that it struck me 
hew strangely I had erred in applying in my own 
mind the epithet of stupidity to this man, as he 
suddenly flashed into his own element, the person- 
ification of keenness and intelligence. 

“T'll tell you what, Sir,” said the policeman, 
rising from the ground, “‘our man’s in this room, 
or not far off; I can hear his breathing, and if I 
don’t mistake, he has a dog with him.” 

Drawing a pistol from an inner pocket, the su- 
perintendent very quietly examined the cap, which 
he took off, and replaced by one which he fished 
up from his waistcoat pocket. The landlord, who 
was a resolute and powerful man, also drew forth 
a similar weapon, while I availed myself of my 
lust night’s resource, the poker, threw a handful 
of wood on the fire to create a blaze, and now, wide 
awake, awaited with much curiosity, and some anx- 
iety, what would follow. The policeman’s blud- 
geon completed our defenses. 

It must here be observed that the room was pa- 
pered with a representation of leaves and flowers 
in a strongly marked pattern. Taking the lantern 
in his hand, the policeman proceeded to make a 
close examination of the wall, which, by the appli- 
cation of his knuckles, he immediately ascertained 
to be hollow. 

‘We have a closet behind this, and must find 
the door,” said he. 

A rigid inspection shortly enabled us to do this, 
although it was concealed with great ingenuity, 
neither lock nor handle appearing ; and the pattern 
of leaves and flowers being so disposed &s to pre- 
clude the idea of any opening existing. 

Aided by a knife from the supper-table, the su- 
perintendent threw open the door of the closet, 
which, as far as we could perceive, was untenant- 
ed. A deep, dark, hollow space, howevep, existed 
on both sides of the door, in the interior of the wall ; 
and we felt that it was in one of these that we must 
now look for the object of our search. The super- 
intendent was much excited, and disregarding a 
warning from B 46, stepped boldly within the door, 
lifting the lantern high above his head, so as to en- 
able him to gaze into the dark interior. 

At the same moment a shot was discharged from 
the recess, and the superiatendent fell heavily to 
the ground. 

I was nearest to him, and rushed te his succor: 
he was bleeding copiously from a wound in the 
thigh, and my efforts and attention were so ab- 
sorbed in dragging him beyond the reach of his as- 
sailant, and afterward in endeavoring to stanch 
the blood by binding my handkerchief tightly 
round the limb, that I was unable to take ahy fur- 
ther part in endeavoring to capture the figure who 
now emerged from, the closet, followed by a large 
white bull-dog. Riis dog was shot at once by our 
brave landlord. The man, a powerfullf-built and 
truculent-looking fellow, made directly for the 
door, fighting his way amang his enemies with 
great vigor and determination. 

At length B 45, with a blow from his bludgeon, 
laid him prostrate. He was then secured and 
handcuffed, and subsequently marched off to the 
county jail. On searching him, a discharged pis- 
tol and a large clasp-knife were found on his per- 
son, and he was recognized as a criminal of a most 
ferocious character, who had been transported many 
years before for complicity in a heavy burglary, 
accompanied with arson, and attended with circum- 
stances of great cruelty and atrocity. 

He was known to have escaped, and suspected 
to be in the neighborhood, where he had relatives 
and connections; and as he had in his boyhood 
lived as groom in the very house where we cap- 
tured him, we were at once satisfied as to the 
means by which he obtained so minute an acquaint- 
ance with the premises. A reward had been of- 
‘ered by Government for his apprehension. It was 
‘ventually discovered that he had for some time 
een lurking concealed in one of the cellars of this 
‘use, where he had been supplied at night with 
the necessaries of life by his friends, and that he 
had been locked out of his lair on my arrival; and 
he was doubtless the perpetrator of many mysteri- 
ous robberies, which from time to time had been 
lately committed in the vicinity. fe would prob- 
ably have both robbed and murdered me on the 
previous night, had I been sound asleep, instead of 
recollecting, identially, as I must always con- 
sider it, the school-boy story of John Armstrong, 
and his invitation to the diabolical entertainment, 
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The wounded superintendent happily recovered, 
and received from Government the reward prom- 
ised for the apprehension of the felon. And as we 
frequently meet in the course of our professional 
avocations, we seldom fail to felicitate each other 
on the fortunate terminatien of oér short acquaint- 
ance with the burglar, from whom I had been thus 
twice strangely and providentially rescued. 





TAKING THINGS COOLLY. 


Somx men are neverinahurry. Nothing seems 
to flurry them—nothing disturbs their equanimity 
or ruffles their composure. Though danger threat- 
ens and moments are precious, they proceed on 
their course with a degree of tranquil delileration 
that almost reaches the sublime. Whether they 
are sallying forth to catch the express train and 
have net a minute to spare, or are waiting for 
change for a sovereign at the Folkestone Hotel, 
and hear the melodious bell of the Boulogne steam- 
er just beginning to ring—whether they have been 
privately warned to draw out their money from a 
joint-stock bank that intends to stop payment in 
three-quarters of an hour, or have accidentally 
swallowed an overdose of opium, and are implored 
by sympathizing friends to run full speed to the 
nearest surgeon before coma supervenes—it mat- 
ters not, they are in no way hurried. They take 
the thing coolly, and, somehow or other, are al- 
ways in time. The fact that they are always in 
time vindicates them from the charge of apathy, 
stupidity, or recklessness, and clothes them with a 
dignity which ordinary mortals look up to and ad- 
mire, but can not_hope to emulate. Other men 
catch express trains and keep special appointments, 
and, when stimulated by self-interest, seize time 
emphatically by the forelock. But then, what an 
amazing hurry they are in! What a bustle they 
make, and what a nuisance they are to long-suffer- 
ing friends and neighbors! 

The attitude and bearing of an average Pater- 
familias starting with his family on a journey of 
pleasure or business illustrate this very distinctly. 
Watch in hand, he paces up and down the hall— 
now giving superfluous instructions to a bewildered 
foot-boy, who is striving with perseverance wor- 
thy of a better cause to cord a box with a rope a 
foot too short for the purpose—now, in a voice of 
querulous despair, shouting exhortations to ‘‘ make 
haste” to the family in general—now kicking a fa- 
vorite dog or cat into infinite space. Now, with a 
look of savage impatience, he settles the account 
of some unfortunate tradesman who had been prom- 
ised payment a month ago, but, having been en- 
tirely forgotten, ventured to refresh the memory 
of Paterfamilias ere it was too late—now he tum- 
bles bodily over the box and foot-boy with the ve- 
locity of an uneuccessful acrobat, and an expres- 
sion of countenance alarming to witness—and final- 
ly he seats himself amidst a wilderness of trunks 
and portmanteaus, like Marius musing over the 
ruins of Carthage. Such, very often, is the be- 
havior of an average Paterfamilias going a jour- 
ney. He is in a prodigious bustle—he is in every 
body’s way—he worries his estimable wife—he 
drives his daughters into a state of temporary 
frenzy—he arrives after all at the station, with 
three cabsful of family and luggage, half an hour 
too soon, but finds it rather lucky, inasmuch as in 
the hurry of departure he has left his purse on the 
dining-room table, and all his keys in his dressing- 
room drawer, and just has time to rush home again 
and fetch them. 

The case of a man always in a hurry, but gener- 
ally too late—always taking extra trouble, but usu- 
ally coming to grief—always in a whirlwind of bus- 
tle, but commonly collapsing in an ignominious 
blunder—is the more distressing because it so often 
partakes of the ludicrous. The cool, methodical, 
self-possessed man, roused by an alarm of fire at 
the end of the street, tells his servaz.t to waké him 
when the flames reach No. 30 (three doors off), and 
turns round to have another nap. Soruns the old 
story. Asa contrast, take the anetdote of the fus- 
sily nervous gentleman in ‘‘ Leslie’s Recollections,” 
who kept a fire-escape—a kind of sack in which he 
could lower himself from his window in case of 
emergency. ‘‘ Being suddenly awakened one night 
by the sound, as he thought, of the wheels of a fire- 
engine, followed by a tremendous knocking at the 
door, he descended in his sack in great haste, and 
reached the street just in time to hand his wife, who 
had been at the opera, out of her carriage." 

For business-like coolness, commend us to that 
wonderful Irish squire who, when his house was 
attacked, admitted his assailants—only a few dozen 
or so—one by one through the partially opened 
door, and calmly killed each of them with # kitch- 
en-knife the moment the threshold was passed. 
Again, there is the veteran nobleman on Hounslow 
Heath. ‘I have you now, my lord,” cries a high- 
wayman, clapping a pistol to his lordship’s breast, 
‘‘after all your boasts no single man should rob 
you!” ‘Nor should he now, but for that other 
fellow peeping over your shoulder!” The high- 
wayman turns, and his lordship blows his brains 
out. We were always sorry for that highwayman, 
and are not sure which of the two would have been 
the greater loss to society. But let that pass. 
Turn now to another contrast or two. A country 
clergyman, late one winter’s evening, hears a tap 
at the window-shutter, and, excited by the recol- 
lection of a recent burglary and murder, seizes a 
pistol, rushes to the front door, opens it wildly, 
shuts his eyes, fires into the darkness, locks and 
bolts the door, and rushes back to the bosom of his 
family, little thinking that, instead of frightening 
a burglar, he has killed his housemaid’s sweet-heart. 
Or take the case of the agitated old bachelor in a 
retired country residence, who, hearing a noise in 
the garden, sallies forth, taking one pistol himself, 
and giving another to the parlor-maid, with these 
emphatic instructions: ‘* Mary, I go this way, you 
go that; and mind you shoot the first man you 
meet!” which man very naturally happens to be 
the luckless old bachelor himself. 


An English tourist, taking an evening stagareer 





Naples, was hastily jostled by a stranger in a nar- 
row path. Robberies were rife, and immediately 
afterward, on putting his hand to his pocket, he 
misses his watch. The watch is precious, the 
stranger an insignificant-looking man, why should 
the Englishman accept so impudent a robbery? 
Off he starts, overtakes the supposed thief, knocks 
him down, shouts ‘‘ Watch! watch!” in very im- 
perfect Italian, and severely beats him. The pros- 
trate culprit hurriedly hands out the article de- 
manded, and the Englishman stalks away, rejoic- 
ing to have recovered his property, and proud of 
the pluck he has displayed. On reaching his hotel, 
he enters his bedroom, and behold, there is his own 
watch quietly ticking on the chimney-piece! He 
has committed, unconsciously, a flagrant high- 
way robbery, and makes a precipitate flight from 
Naples to escape the clutches of the police. Some 
men in critical circumstances will exercise appar- 
ent self-possession curiously blended with utter 
distraction of mind. This may perhaps be ex- 
plained by the supposition that the self-possession 
is mechanical, the mere result of habit, and not an 
act of the will in the usual sense of the word. Such 
a form of fictitious presence of mind may operate 
though courage be extinguished, and even reason 
suspended, by the shock of a sudden peril. ‘The 
following is an aufhentic instance: A passenger 
fell overboard from a sailing-boat in deep water 
with a fresh breeze blowing. The boat was in- 
stantly put about, and the man swam toward it. 
He was nearly within reach of the outstretched 
hands of the crew when his hat blew off and float- 
edaway. The man coolly turned and swam after 
it, reached it with difficulty, fixed it firmly on his 
head, and once more breasted the waves in the di- 
rection of the boat. In a few minutes he was laid 
hold of, and safely hoisted on board. No sooner 
was he there than he thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and flung, first his purse, then his keys, 
into the sea, and was going to fling his watch when 
the sailors seized his hands. He was for the mo- 
ment an irresponsible lunatic, and the calm determ- 
ination not to lose his hat was probably a mere 
mechanical instinct. 

Women often evince abundance of self-posses- 
sion. In America passengers by railway are giv- 
en metal checks, or counters, for each article of 
luggage, failing to produce which their luggage will 
not be returned to them. An English lady trav- 
eling in America with a quantity of luggage, felt 
her pocket picked in a railway carriage by a man 
sitting beside her, and her bunch of keys and lug- 
gage-checks abstracted. The lady feared to charge 
the man with the theft, he being the only pas- 
senger besides herself in the carriage, and held her 
peace until the train reached its destination. Then 
the instant the railway guard put his head into the 
carriage, and asked to see the luggage-checks, she 
quietly pointed to her companion, and said, ‘‘ That 
gentleman has mine.” The man, wholly taken 
aback, delivered them without a word, and the 
lady’s luggage was saved. We like much the an- 
ecdote of the two ladies sketching on the sea-shore. 
“A monster in human form,” to use newspaper 
phraseology, invaded the locality, and, stripping 
off his clothes, commenced disporting himself in 
the water exactly in front of the rock where they 
were sitting. The ladies neither screamed nor ran 
away, but tranguilly put up their drawing mate- 
rials, and as soon as the intruder had swum out a 
convenient distance, seized the ‘‘ monster's” wear- 
ing apparel, and carrying it off, left it at a farm- 
house two miles distant from the shore. But per- 
haps as good an instance of feminine sang froid as 
could be wished is that of the late Mrs. Burdock, 
hung for murdering an old lady at Bristol for the 
sake of her money, Mrs. Burdock, followed by 
the usual procession of clergyman, sheriff, and oth- 
er officials, was proceeding to the place of execu- 
tion outside the jail where she had been imprison- 
ed. Suddenly the procession comes to a full stop. 
What is the matter? A slight drizzling rain is 
falling, and Mrs. Burdock declines to move an inch 
further without an umbrella. There is no help for 
it; clergyman and officials, hangman and mob, 
are kept waiting five minutes while one of the 
party hastens to the governor’s house to borrow 
the required article, and shield Mrs. Burdock from 
the rain for the brief remainder of her existence. 
We Yemember an abortive case of presence of mind 
which rather provoked amusement. An elderly 
lady of strong mind, living in a picturesque but 
lonely cottage orné on the outskirts of the New 
Forest, sees to her horror three shipwrecked sail- 
ors, with the usual paraphernalia of rags, ghastly 
wounds, and formidable bludgeons, gazing atten- 
tively through her drawing-room window. “ John 
—William—James !” exclaims the strong-minded 
lady, ringing the bell violently, and affecting to 
summon a regiment of able-bodied butlers and flun- 
kies. ‘‘Ah, you needn't make a noise, ma'am,” 
replied the spokesman of the agreeable little party 
on the lawn—*‘ we’ve been round to the back, and 
there ain't such a thing as a man on the premises !” 
It would be unjust not to add that the visitors pres- 
ently decamped, satisfied with a half-crown and a 
basketful of broken victuals. 

“The more haste the worse speed.” ‘ Slow and 
sure wins the race.” These are proverbs embody- 
ing valuable. truth—the wisdom of many and the 
wit of one—oftener spoken than practiced. After 
all, however, much depends on the physical tem- 
perament. Of two men, one shall be cool and 
steady—in short, he shall have his wits about him 
—the other in a hopeless state of fluster. Yet for 
the one to rebuke the other would be as shabby as 
for the pilgrim with boiled pease to scoff at the 
limping gait of his less fortunate companion. The 
two are unequally matched. It is often a mere 
affair of the pulse. So many beats, more or less, 
make a man a fidgety ne’er-do-weel or a tranquil 
hero. No doubt the mental power and the earnest 
will are not to be ignored. They come distinctly 
into play, and modify or override man’s natural 
tendencies and infirmities. No one is justified in 
resigning himself to a fussy temperament without 
a struggle. Self-respect and a due regard for the 
cegmfort of society should stimulate resistance and 





invite perseverance. Much can be done by fore- 
thought and preparation—by cleaily realizing what 
you have undertaken to do, or what is likely to 
happen to you under given circumstances, and by 
laboring to acquire a habit of reasonable abstrac- 
tion from matters unconnected with the business in 
hand. Yet the man who has not naturally a clear 
head, stolid nerves, and a pulse beating with the 
dogged equanimity of a kitchen clock, is heavily 
weighted for the race of life, and may claim gener- 
ous consideration from the world at large. More 
especially may he claim jt from those to whom kind 
nature has imparted the useful faculty of taking 
—_ coolly, in cloud or sunshine, in tempest or in 
m. 





ON THE SHORES OF TENNESSEE. 


“Move my arm-chair, faithful Pompey, 
In the sunshine bright and strong, 
For this world is fading, Pompey— 
Massa won’t be with you long; 
And I fain would hear the south wind 
Bring once more the sound to me, 
Of the wavelets softly breaking 
On the shores of Tennessee. 


“Mournful though the ripples murmur, 

As they still the story tell, 

How no vessels float the banner 
That I've loved so long and well. 

I shall listen to their music, 
Dreaming that again I see 

Stars and Stripes on sloop and shallop 
Sailing up the Tennessee, 


“And, Pompey, while old Massa’s waiting 

For Death's last dispatch to come, 

If that exiled starry banner 
Should come proudly sailing home, 

You shall greet it, slave no longer— 
Voice and hand shal! both be free 

That shout and point to Union colors 
On the waves of Tennessee.” 


**Massa’s berry kind to Pompey; 
But ole darkey’s happy here, 
Where he’s tended corn and cotton 

For dese many a long gone year. 
Over yonder Missis’ sleeping— 

No one tends her grave like me: 
Mebbe she would miss the flowers 

She used to love in Tennessee. 


*’Pears like she was watching Massa— 
If Pompey should beside him stay, 
Mebbe she’d remember better 
How for him she used to pray ; 
Telling him that way up yonder 
White as snow his soul would be, 
If he served the Lord of Heaven 
While he lived in Tennessee.” 


Silently the tears were rolling 
Down the poor old dusky face, 
As he stepped behind his master, 
In his long-accustomed place. 
Then a silence fell around them, 
As they gazed on rock and tree 
Pictured in the placid waters 
Of the rolling Tennessee. 


Master, dreaming of the battle 
Where he fought by Marion’s side, 

When he bid the haughty Tarleton 
Stoop his lordly crest of pride. 

Man, remembering how yon sleeper 
Once he held upon his knee, 

Ere she loved the gallant soldier, 
Ralph Vervair, of Tennessee. 


Still the south wind fondly lingers 
’Mid the veteran's silver hair; 
Still the bondman close beside him 

Sfinds behind the old arm-chair. 
With his dark-hued hand uplifted, 
Shading eyes, he bends to see 
Where the woodland boldly jutting 

Turns aside the Tennedsee. 


Thus he watches cloud-born shadows 
Glide from tree to mountain-crest, 
Softly creeping, aye and ever 
To the river’a yielding breast. 
Ha! above the foliage yonder 
Something flutters wild and free! 
‘Massa! Massa! Hallelujah! 
The flag’s come back to Tennessee !” 


“Pompey, hold me on your shoulder, 
Help me stand on foot once more, 
That I may salute the colors 
As they pass my cabin door. 
Here’s the paper signed that frees you, 
Give a freeman’s shout with me—- 
‘God and Union!’ be our watchword 
Evermore in Tennessee.” 


Then the trembling voice grew fainter, 
And the limbs refused to stand ; 
One prayer to Jesus—and the soldier 
Glided to that better land. 
When the flag went down the river 
Man and master heth were free, 
While the ring-dove’s note was 
With tho rippling Tennessee. 
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REBEL FLAGS IN THE OLD HOUSE OF RbPRESENIATIVES AT WASHINGTON.—[See Pace 151.] 
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PRIGADIER-GENERAL CURTIS.—[From a Poorocrari ny ANTHONY.) 


GENERAL CURTIS. 


WE publish herewith a portrait of Bricapirr- 
GENERAL SAamveEt R. Curtis, of Iowa, who has 


just defeated Price and M‘Culloch on the Arkansas | 


border. 
General Curtis was born February 3, 1807, in 
Ohio ; his family were from Connecticut. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL GARFIELD.—Pxorograriep py Riper, or Cleve ann, Omi0.—[See Pace 151.) 


educated at West Point, and graduated there in | rank of Colonel. He was for a time Governor of 


| 

1831, entering the infantry. 

| his commission, studied law, and practiced for a 

while. In the course of a year or two he turned 
his attention to engineering, and became chief en- 
gineer of the Muskingum Works. At the outbreak 

| of the Mexican War he volunteered, and accom- 

panied General Taylor on his campaign, with the 


In 1832 he resigned | Monterey, and of other places occupied by our 


troops; and developed in this rank remarkable ad- 
ministrative ability. On his return home he again 
divided his time between law and engineering, and 
took an active part in the construction of the rail- 
roads which have aided so prodigiously in the de- 
velopment of our Western States. He settled at 
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Keokuk, Iowa, and was elected from thence to 
Congress in 1858, and again in 1860. He resigned 
his seat in the House to enter the army, and has 
for some time commanded a column in Missouri, 
under the orders of Gen. Halleck. He is now in 
chase of General Price’s band of rebels, whom we 
learn he defeated on 19th ult, at Sugar Creek, on 
the Arkansas border. 


EXECUTION OF GORDON THE SLAVE-TRADER, NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 21, 1862.—[Seu Pace 150.) 
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ENGLISH PATRIOTISM. 


1 mave thought Johnny Bull a clever old soul, 
Sensible, jolly, good-natured, and kind, 
Quite crusty at times, but urbane on the whole, 
In a word a hail-fellow much to my mind; 
And I've thought, when I looked on his ponderous chest, 
“My eyes! what a heart to fill out such a breast !"’ 





But my notions of John are now sadly changed ; 
Past pledges of love it seems he’s forgotten ; 

In my stern hour of need I find him estranged, 
His vest, perceive, is but padded with cotton ! 
His friendship burns low, like a wick in its socket, 
And sunk is his heart in the depths of his pocket! 


He still remains grumpy, and prates of his rights, 
Of injury done to his commeree and trade; 

That the civilized world never witnessed such sights 
Ae that humbug of stone we call a blockade. 

Aha! he is artfully playing his part, 

But J know that cotton is nearest his heart, 


* With him ‘tis a matter of dollars and cents, 
Allurements of trade have upset his reason; 
Yet he may gather more pounds than half-pence 

In warding the blows intended for treagon. 
The venture in which he’s so dizzily whirling, 
May cost him far mare than four millions sterling. 





A SOUTH SIDE COLLOQUY. 
DICK. 
Come, ole Jule, if dis nigger was to die, 
He neber saw de like how de women folks do cry! 
‘When de cotton's all done pick'd, 
An’ de corn is ali done rick’d, 
Dere’s a power o° bitter tears in your eye, 
An’ for why? 
IULE, ; 
Go ‘way, Dick, you is allers poking fun, 
De werry baddest nigger dat's ‘mong de common run; 
An’ ye hasn't no more sense 
Dan to grin dere on de fence 
When dis bressed dear ole Souf is so press'd, 
Lor’ be bress’dt 
DICK. 
Ha-ha, Jule! ‘tis de glory's comin’ on, 
An’ de lickins an’ de pickins da {is all done gone; 
An’ de oberseer’ll ery, 
An’ de massa‘ll wipe ‘is eye, 
But ole Dick’ll be a tinking, as ye see, 
Dat ‘ee's free! 
JULE. 
Shut up, Dick! Lors, what heaps de niggers know, 
What neber to de preachin’ or de prayin’ habe to go; 
Where de Yankees is de talk, 
How da makes de brack folks walk, 
An" da cells ‘em to de islands ob de sea— 
’ Dat kills me! 
DICK. 
Lor sakes, Jule! carn comprehen’ dat ere, 
How de white brevren shakes in dere stockings wid de fear 
Dat in right little time 
Dese niggers da will climb 
Right up de tree 0 freedom dat's 20 thick, 
’ Da'll all stick! 


Come now, Jule, bring de banjo to my han’, 
Dis nigger feel all ober jes’ like ‘ee was a man; 
For de calaboose shall fall, 
An’ he'll not get up at all, 
An’ de chillens, Jule, an’ you an’ me 
: Shall be free! 





A STRANGE STORY. 


By Sm E. BULWER LYTTON. 


t@ Printed from the Manuscript and 
early Proof-sheets purchased by the 
Proprietors of **Harper’s Weekly.” 








CHAPTER LXXXVII. 


Tue fifth hour had passed away, when Aye- 
sha said to me, ‘‘Lo! the circle is fading; the 
lamps grow dim. Look now without fear on 
the space beyond; the eyes that appalled thee 
are again lost in air, as lightnings that fleet back 
into cloud.” 

I looked up, and the spectres, had vanished. 
The sky was tinged with sulphureous hues, the 
red and the black intermixed. I replenished the 
lamps and the ring in front, thriftily, heed- 
fully ; but when I came to the sixth lamp, not 
a drop in the vessel that fed them was left. In 
a vague dismay I now looked round the half of 
the wide circle in rear of the two bended figures 
intent on the caldren. All along that disk the 
light was already broken, here and there flicker- 
ing up, here and there dying down; the six 
lamps in that half of the circle still twinkled; 
but faintly, as starg shrinking fast frem the dawn 
of day. But it was not the fading shine in that 
half of the magical ring which daunted my eye 
and quickened with terror the pulse of my heart ; 
the Bush-land beyond was on fire. From the 
back-ground of the forest rose the flame and the 
smoke; the smoke there still half-smothering 
the flame. But along the width of the grasses 
and herbage, between the verge of the forest and 
the bed of the water creek just below the raised 
platform from which I beheld the dread confla- 
gration, the fire was advancing; wave upon 
wave, clear and red against the columns of rock 
behind, as the rush of a flood through the mists 
of some Alp crowned with lightnings. 

Roused from my stun at the first sight of a 
danger not foreseen by the mind I bad steeled 
against far rarer portents of nature, I cared no 
more for the lamps and the circle. Harrying 
back to Ayesha, I exclaimed, ‘The phantoms 
have gone from the spaces in front; but what 
incantation er spell can arrest the red march 
of the foe speeding on in the rear? While we 
gazed on the Caldron of Life, behind us, un- 
heeded, behold the Destroyer !” 

Ayesha looked and made no reply, but, as by 
involuntary instinct, bowed her majestic head, 
then rearing it erect, placed herself yet more 
immediately before the wasted form of the young 
magician (he stil bending over the ealdron, and 
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hearing me not in the absorption and hope of his 
watch); placed herself before him, as the bird 
whose first care is her fledgeling. 

As we two there stood, fronting the deluge of 
fire, we heard Margrave behind us, murmuring 
low, ‘‘See the bubbles of light, how they sparkle 
and dance—I shall live, I shall live!” And his 
words scarcely died on our ears before, crash 
upon crash, came the fall of the age-long trees 
in the forest; and nearer, all near us, through 
the blazing grasses, the hiss of the serpents, the 
scream of the birds, and the bellow and tramp 
of the herds plunging wild through the billowy 
red of their pastures. 

Ayesha now wound her arms around Mar- 
grave, and wrenched him, reluctant and strug- 
gling, from his watch over the seething caldron. 
In rebuke of his angry exclamations, she point- 
ed to the march of the fire, spoke in sorrowful 
tones a few words in her own language, and 
then, appealing to me in English, said: 

‘*T tell him that here the Spirits who oppose 
us have summoned a foe that is deaf to my voice, 
and—” 

*¢ And,” exclaimed Margrave, no longer with 
gasp and effort, but with the swell of a voice 
which drowned all the discords of terror and of 
agony sent forth from the Phlegethon burning 
below—‘‘and this witch, whom I trusted, is a 
vile slave and impostor, more desiring my death 
than my life. She thinks that in life I should 
scorn and forsake her, that in death I should 
die in her arms! Sorceress, avaunt? Art thou 
useless and powerless now when I need thee 
most? Go! Let the world be one funereal 
yre! What to me is the world if I perish? 

y world is my life. Thou knowest that my 
last hope is here, that all the strength left me 
this night will die down, like the lamps in the 
circle, unless the elixir restore it. Bold friend, 
drive that sorceress away. Hours yet ere those 
flames can assail us! A few minutes more, and 
life to your Lilian and me!” 

Thus having said, Margrave turned from us, 
and cast into the caldron the last essence yet left 
in his emptied coffer. . 

Ayesha silently drew her black veil over her 
face, and turned, with the being she loved, from 
the terror he scorned, to share in the hope that 
he cherished. 

Thus left alone, with my reason disenthralled, 
disenchanted, I surveyed more calmly the extent 
of the actual peril with which we were threaten- 
ed, and the peril seemed less, so surveyed. 

It is true all the Bush-land behind, almost up 
to the bed of the creek, was on fire; but the 
grasses through which the flame spread so ra 
idly ceased at the oppesite marge of the creek. 
Watery pools were still, at intervals, left in the 
bed of the creek, shining tremulous, like waves 
of fire, in the glare reflected from the burning 
land ; and even where the water failed, the stony 
course of the exhausted rivulet was a barrier 
against the march of the conflagration. ‘Thus, 
unless the wind, now still, should rise, and waft 
some sparks to the parched combustible herbage 
immediately around us, we were saved from the 
fire, and our work might yet be achieved. 

I whispered to Ayesha the conclusion to which 
I came. : 

‘‘Thinkest thou,” she answered, without rais- 
ing her mournful head, ‘‘that the agencies of 
Nature are the movements of chance. The 
Spirits I invoked to his aid are leagued with 
the hosts that assail. A Mightier than I am 
has doomed him!” 

Scarcely had she uttered these words before 
Margrave exclaimed, ‘‘ Behold how the Rose of 
the alchemist’s dream enlarges its bloom from 
the folds of its petals! I shall live, I shall live!” 

I looked, and the liquid which glowed in the 
caldron had now taken a splendor that mocked 
all comparisons borrowed from the lustre of 
gems. In its prevalent color it had, indeed, the 
dazzle and flash of the ruby; but out from the 
mass of the molten red broke coruscations of all 
prismal hues, shooting, shifting, in a play that 
made the wavelets themselves seem living things 
sensible of their joy. No longer was there scum 
or film upon the surface; only ever and anon a 
light rosy vapor floating up, and quick lost in 
the haggard, heavy, sulphurous air, hot with the 
conflagration, rushing toward us from behind. 
And these coruscations formed on the surface 
of the molten ruby literally the shape of a Rose, 
its leaves made distinct in their outlines by sparks 
of emerald, and diamond, and sapphire. 

Even while gazing on this animate liquid lus- 
tre a buoyant delight seemed infused into my 
senses ; all terrors conceived before were an- 
nulled ; the phantoms, whose armies had filled 
the wide spaces in front, were forgotten; the 
crash of the forest behind was unheard. In the 4 
reflection of that glory Margrave’s wan cheek 
seemed already restored to the radiance it wore 
when I saw it first in the frame-work of bloom. 

As I gazed, thus enchanted, a cold hand 
touched my own. 

‘‘Hush!” whispered Ayesha, from the black 
veil, against which the last rays from the cal- 
dron fell blunt, and absorbed iato Dark. “ Be- 
hind us the light of the circle is extinct, but 
there we are guarded from all save the brutal 
and soulless destroyers. But before !—but be- 
fore !—see! two of the lamps have died out !— 
see the blank of the gap in the ring! Guard 
that breach—there the demons will enter!” 

“‘Not a drop is there left in this vessel by 
which to replenish the lamps on the ring.” 

** Advance, then; thou hast still the light of 
the soul, and the demons may recoil beforé a 
soul that is dauntless and guiltless. If not, 
= are lost !—as it is, One is doomed.” 

us adjured, silently, involuntarily, I passed 
from the Veiled Waslavs side, over the sere 
lines on the turf which had been traced by the 
triangles of light long since extinguished, and 
toward the verge of the circle. As I advanced, 





overhead rushed a dark eleud of wings, birds 


e 

dislodged from theforest on fire, and screaming, 
in dissonant terror, as they flew toward the fur- 
thermost mountains: close by my feet hissed and 
glided the snakes, driven forth from their blazing 
coverts, and glancing through the ring, unscared 
by its waning lamps; all undulating by me, 
brighteyed and hissing; all made‘innocuous by 
fear: even the terrible Death-adder, which I 
trampled on as I halted at the verge of the circle, 
did not turn to bite, but crept harmless away. 
I halted at the gap between the two dead lamps, 
and bowed my head to look again into the crys- 
tal vessel. Were there, indeed, no lingering 
drops yet left, if but to recruit the lamps for 
some priceless minutes more? As I thus stood, 
right into the gap between the two dead lamps, 
strode a gigantic Foot. All the rest of the form 
was unseen; only, as volume after volume of 
smoke poured on from the burning land behind, 
it seemed as if one great column of vapor, eddy- 
ing round, settled itself aloft from the circle, 
and that out from that column strode the giant 
Foot. And, as strode the Foot, so with it came, 
like the sound of its tread, a roll of muttered 
thunder. 

I recoiled, with a cry that rang loud through 
the lurid air. 

“Courage!” said the voice of Ayesha. 
‘Trembling soul, yield not an inch to the de- 
mon!” ° 

At the charm, the wonderful charm, in the 
tone of the Veiled Woman's voice, my will 
seemed to take a force more sublime than its 
own. I folded my arms on my breast, and stood 
as if rooted upon the spot, corifronting the col- 
umn of smoke and the stride of the giant Foot. 
And the Foot halted, mute. 

Again, in the momentary hush of that sus- 
pense, 1 heard a voice—it was Margrave’s. 

‘The last hour expires—the work is accom- 
plished! Come! come!—aid*me to take ‘the 
caldron from the fire—and, quick! or a drop 
may be wasted in vapor, the Elixir of Life, from 
the caldron !” 

At that cry I receded, and*the Foot advanced. 

And at that moment, suddenly, unawares, 
from behind, I was stricken down. Over me, 
as I lay, swept ‘a whirlwind of trampling hoofs 
and glancing horns. The herds, in their flight 
from the burning pastures, had rushed over the 
bed of the water-course—scaled the slopes of the 
banks. Snorting and bellowing, they plunged 
theit blind way to the mountains. One cry 
alone more wild than their own savage blare 
pierced the reek through which the Brute Hurri- 
cane swept. At that cry of wrath and despair I 
struggled to rise, again dashed to the earth by 
the hoofs and the horns. But was it the dream- 
like deceit of my reeling senses, or did I see that 
giant Foot stride past through the close-serried 
ranks of the maddening herds? Did I hear, dis- 
tinct through all the huge uproar of animal 
terror, the roll of low thunder which followed 
the stride of that Foot ? 





CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 


Wuen my sense had recovered its shock, and 
my eyes looked dizzily round, the charge of the 
beasts had swept by; and of all the wild tribes 
which had invaded the magical circle, the only 
lingerer was the brown Death-adder, which lay 
close by the spot where my head had rested. 
Beside the extinguished lamps which the hoofs 
had confusedly scattered, the fire, arrested by 
the water-course, had consumed the grasses that 
fed it, and there the plains stretched black and 
desert as the Phlegrxan fields of the Poet’s Hell. 
But the fire still raged in the forest beyond— 
white flames, soaring up from the trunks of the 
tallest trees, and forming, through the sullen 
dark of the smoke-reek, innymerable pillars of 
fire, like the halls in the City of Fiends. 

Gathering myself up, I turned my eyes from 
the terrible pomp of the lurid forest, and looked 
fearfully down on the hoof-trampled sward for 
my two companions. 

I saw the dark image of Ayesha still seated, 
still bending, as I had seen it last. I sawa pale 
hand feebly grasping the rim of the magical cal- 
dron, which lay, hurled down from its tripod 
by the rash of the beasts, yards away from the 
dim fading embers of the scattered wood pyre. 
I saw the faint writhings of a frail, wasted frame, 
over which the Veiled Woman was bending. I 
saw, as I moved with bruised limbs to the place, 
close by the lips of the dying magician, the flash 
of the ruby-like essence spilled on the sward, 
and, meteor-like, sparkling up from the torn 
tufts of herbage. : 

I now reached his side, bending over him, too, 
as the Veiled Woman bent; and as I sought 
gently to raise him, he turned his face, fiercely 
faltering out, ‘‘‘Touch me not, robme not. You 
share with me! Never—never. These glorious 
drops are all mine! Dieallelse! I will live— 
I will live!” Writhing himself from my pitying 
arms, he plunged his face amidst the beautiful, 
playful flame of the essence, as if to lap the 
elixir with lips scorched back from its intoler- 
able burning. Suddenly, with a low shrick, he 
fell back, his face upturned to mine, and on that 
face unmistakably reigned Death. - 

Then Ayesha tenderly, silently drew the young 
head to her lap, and it vanished from my sight 
behind her black veil. 

I knelt beside her, murmuring sorhe trite words 
of comfort; but she heeded me not, rocking her- 
self to and fro as the mother who cradles a child 
to sleep. Soon the fast flickering sparkles of 
the lost elixir died out on the grass, and with 
their last ve diamond-like tremble of light, 
up, in all the suddenness of Australian day, rose 
the sun, lifting itself royally above the mount- 
ain-tops, and fronting the meaner blaze of the 
forest as a young king fronts his rebels. And 
as there, where the bush fires had ravaged, all 
was a desert, so there, where their fury had not 
spread, all was a garden. Afar, at the foot of 





the mountains, the fugitive herds were grazing - 
the cranes, flocking back to the pools, senewel 
the strange grace of their gambols; and tho 
great kingfisher, whose laugh, half in mirth 
half in mockery, leads the choir that welcome 
the morn—which in Europe is night—alighted 
bold on the roof of the cavern, whose floors were 
still white with the bones of races extinct be 
fore, formed to “‘walk erect and to gaze upon 
the stars,” rose—so helpless through instincts 
so royal through Soul—rose Man! , 


h 
dread, 
material was drawn, to give bloom, indeed, but 
to herbs—joy, indeed, but to insects! 

And now in the flash of the sun slowly wound 
up the slopes that led to the circle the same 
barbaric procession which had sunk into the yal. 
ley under the ray of the moon. The armed men 
came first, stalwart and tall, their vests brave 
with crimson~and golden lace, their weapons 
gayly gleaming with holiday silver. After them, 
the Black Litter. As they came to the place, 
Ayesha, not raising her head, spoke to them in 
their own Eastern tongue. <A wail was their 
answer. The armed men bounded forward, and 
the bearers left the litter. 

All gathered round the dead form with the 
face concealed under the black veil; all knelt, 
and all wept. Far in the distance, at the foot 
of the blue mountains,-a crowd of the savage 
natives had risen up as if from the earth; they 
stood motionless, leaning on their clubs and 
spears, and looking toward the spot on which we 
were—strangely thus brought into the landscape, 
as if they too, the wild dwellers on the verge 
which Humanity guards from the Brute, were 
among the mourners for the mysterious Child 
of mysterious Nature! And still in the herb- 
age hummed the small insects, and still from 
the cavern laughed the great kingfisher. I said 
to Ayesha, ‘‘ Farewell, your love mourns the 
dead; mine calls me to the living. You are 
now with your own people; they may console 
you; say if I can assist.” 

‘There is no consolation for me! What 
mourner can be consoled if the dead die for- 
ever? Nothing for him is left but a grave ; that 
grave shall be in the land where the song of 
Ayesha first lulled him to sleep! Thou assist 
muE—thou—the wise man of Europe! From me 
ask assistance. What road wilt thou take to thy 
home?” 

‘There is but one road known to me through 
the maze of the solitude—that which we took to 
this upland.” 

‘On that road Death lurks and awaits thee! 
Blind dupe, couldst thou think that if the grand 
secret of life had been won, he whose head rests 
on my lap would have yielded thee one petty 

of the essence which had filched from his 
store of life but a moment® Me, who so loved 
and so’therished him—me, he would have doom- 
ed to the pitiless eord of my servant, the Strang- 
ler, if my death could have lengt®ened a hair- 
breadth the span of his being. But what mat- 
ters to me his crime or his madness? I loved 
him—I loved him!” 

She bowed her veiled head lower and lower; 
perhaps, under the veil, her lips kissed the lips 
of the dead. ‘Then she said, whisperingly, _ 

‘‘ Juma, the Strangler, whose word never fail- 
ed to his master, whose prey never sli from 
his snare, waits thy step on the road to thy home! 
But thy death gan not now profit the dead, the 
beloved. And thou hast had pity for him who 
took but thine aid to design thy destruction. 
His life is lost, thine is saved !” 

She spoke no more in the tongue that I could 
interpret. She spoke, in the language unknown, 
a few murmured words to her swarthy attend- 
ants; then the armed men, still weeping, rose, 
and made a dumb sign to me to go with them. 
I understood by the sigu that Ayesha had told 
them to guard me on my way; but she gave no 
reply to my parting thanks. 





CHAPTER LXXXIX. 


I DESCENDED into the valley; the armed men 
followed. ‘The path, on that side of the water- 
course not reached by the flames, wound through 
meadows still green, or amidst groves still un- 
scathed. As a turning in the way brought in 
front of my sight the I had left behind, I 
beheld the black litter creeping down the de- 
scent, with its curtains closed, and the Veiled 
Woman walking by its side. But soon the fu- 
neral procession was lost to my eyes, and the 
thoughts that it roused were erased. The waves 
in man’s brain are like those of the sea, rushing 
on, rushing over the wrecks of the vessels that 
rode on their surface to sink, after storm, in 
their deeps. One thought cast forth into the 
future now mastered all in the past. be 
Lilian living still?” Absorbed in the gloom 0 


‘that thought, hurried on by the goad that my 
‘heart, in its tortured impatience, gave to MY 


footstep, I outstri the slow stride of the 
cones tom, and, i between the place I 
had left and the home which I sped to, came, 
far in advance of my guards, into the thicket 10 
which the bushmen had started up in my path 
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on the night that Lilian had watched for m 
coming. The earth at my feet was rife wit 
creeping plants and many-colored flowers, the 
sky overhead was half hid by motionless pines. 
Suddenly, whether crawling out from the herb- 
age or dropping down from the trees, by my 
side stood the white-robed and skeleton form— 
Ayesha’s attendant, the Strangler. 

I sprang from him in shuddering, then halted 
and faced him. The hideous creature crept to- 
ward me, cringing and fawning, making signs 
of humble good-will and servile obeisance. 
Again I recoiled—wrathfully, loathingly; turned 
my face homeward and fled on. I thought I had 
baffled his chase, when, just at the mouth of the 
thicket, he dropped from a bough in my path 
close behind me. Before I could turn, some 
dark muffling substance fell between my sight 
and the sun, and I felt a fierce strain at my 
throat. But the words of Ayesha had warned 
me; with one rapid hand I seized the noose be- 
fore it could tighten too closely, with the other 
I tore the bandage away from my eyes, and, 
wheeling round on the dastardly foe, struck him 
down with one spurn of my foot. His hand, as 
he fell, relaxed its hold on the noose; I freed 
my throat from the knot, and sprang from the 
copse into*the broad sunlit plain. I saw no 
more of the armed men or the Strangler. Pant- 
ing and breathless I paused at last before the 
fence, fragrant with blossoms, that divided my 
home from the solitude. 

The windows of Lilian’s room were darkened 
—all within the house seemed still. 

Darkened and silenced Home! with the light 
and sounds of the jocund day all around it. 
Was there yet Hope in the Uniwerse for me? 
All to which I had trusted Hope, had broken 
down; the anchors I had forged for her hold in 
the beds of the ocean, her stay from the drifts 
of the storm, had snapped like the reeds which 
pierce the side that leans on the barb of their 
points and confides in the strength of their stems. 
No hope in the baffled resources of recognized 
knowledge! No hope in the daring adventures 
of Mind into regions unknown; vain alike the 
calm lore of the pragticed physician and the 
magical arts of the fated Enchanter! I had fled 
from the commonplace teachings of Nature to 
explore in her Shadow-land marvels at variance 
with reason. Made brave by the grandeur of 
love I had opposed without quailing the stride 
of the Demon, and my hope, when fruition 
seemed nearest, had been trodden into dust by 
the hoofs of the beast! And yet, all the while 
I had scorned, as a dream more wild than the 
word of a sorcerer, the hope that the old man 
and child, the wise and the ignorant, took from 
their souls as inborn! Man and fiend had alike 
failed a Mind not ignoble, not skilless, not ab- 
jectly craven; alike failed a heart not feeble 
and selfish, not dead to the hero’s devotion, will- 
ing to shed every drop of its blood for a some- 
thing more dear than an animal’s life for itself! 
What remained—what remained for man’s hope ? 
—man’'s mind and man’s heart thus exhausting 
their all with no other result but despair? What 
remained but the mystery of mysteries, so clear 
to the sunrise of childhood, the sunset of age, 
only dimmed by the clouds which collect round 
the noon of our manhood? Where yet was 
Hope found? In the soul; in its everyday im- 
pulse to supplicate comfort and light, from the 
Giver of soul, wherever the heart is afflicted the 
mind is obseured. 

Then the words of Ayesha rushed over me: 
‘‘What mourner can be consoled if the Dead 
die forever?” Through every pulse of my 
frame throbbed that dread question. All Na- 
ture around seemed to murmur it, And sud- 
denly, as by a flash from Heaven, the grand truth 
in Faber’s grand reasoning shone on me, and 
lighted up all within and without, Man alone, 
of all earthly creatures, asks, ‘‘Can the Dead 
die forever?” and the instinct that urges the ques- 
tion itself is God's answer to man! No instinct 
is given in vain. 

And born with the instinct of soul is the in- 
stinct that leads the soul from the seen to the 
unseen, from time to eternity, from the torrent 
that foams toward the Ocean of Death to the 
source of its stream, far aloft from the Ocean. 

‘*Know thyself,” said the Pythian of old. 
‘That precept descended from Heaven.” Know 
thyself! is that maxim wise? If so, know thy 
soul. But never yet did man come to the thor- 
ough conviction of soul but what he acknowl- 
edged the sovereign necessity of prayer. In my 
awe, in my rapture, all my thoughts seemed en- 
larged and illumed and exalted. I prayed—all 
my soul seemed one prayer. All my past, with 
its pride and presumption and folly, grew dis- 
tinct as the form of a penitent kneeling for par- 
don before setting forth on the pilgrimage vowed 
to a shrine. And sure now, in the deeps of a 
soul first revealed to myself, that the Dead do 
not die forever, my human love soared beyond 
its brief trial of terror and sorrow. Daring not 
to ask from Heaven's wisdom that Lilian, for my 
sake, might not yet pass away from the earth, I 
prayed that my soul might be fitted to bear with 
submission whatever my Maker might ordsin. 
And, if surviving her, without whom no beam 
from yon material sun could ever warm into joy 
my life’s long, but my soul’s short To-Morrow, 
80 to guide my steps that they might rejoin her 
at last, and, in rejoining, regain forever ! 

' As I raised my face from my clasped hands 
my eyes fell full upon a form standing in the 
open door-way. There, where on the night in 
which Lilian’s long struggle for reason and life 
had begun, the Luminous Shadow had been be- 
held in the doubtful light of a dying moon and 
a yet hazy dawn—there, on the threshold, gath- 
ering round her bright locks the aureole of the 
glorious sun, stood Amy, the blessed child! 
And as I gazed, drawing nearer and nearer to 
the silenced house, and that Image of Peace on 
its threshold, I felt that Hope met me at the 





door—Hope in the ehild’s steadfast eyes—Hope 
in the child’s welcoming smile !% 

‘*T was at watch for you,” whispered Amy. 
‘* All is well!” 

“*She lives still—she lives! Thank God— 
thank God !” 

‘*She lives—she will recover!” said another 
voice, as my head sunk on Faber’s shoulder. 
“* For some hours in the night her sleep was dis- 
turbed—convulsed. I feared then the werst. 
Suddenly, just before the dawn, she called out 
aloud, still in slee 

‘** The cold and dark shadow has passed away 
from me and from Allen—passed away from us 
both forever !’ 

** And from that moment the fever left her ; 
the breathing became soft, the pulse steady, and 
the color stole gradually back to her cheek. The 
crisis is past. Nature’s benign Disposer has 
permitted Nature to restore your life’s gentle 
partner, heart to heart, mind to mind—” 

** And soul to soul!” I cried, in my solemn 
joy. ‘Above as below, soul to soul!” Then, 
at a sign from Faber, the Child took me by the 
handgnd led me up the stairs into Lilian’s room. 

Agiin those dear arms closed round me in 
wife-like and holy love, and those true lips kissed 
away my tears—even as now, at the distanee of 
years from that happy morn, while I write the 
last words of this Strange Story, the same faith- 
ful arms close around me, the same tender lips 
kiss away my tears. 

THE END. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AGENTS; Army Traders, and the Speculating 
Classes generally. Low priced Watches and cheap Jewelry 
of the most saleable variety. Price lists sent free. Ad- 
dress HUBBARD BROS., NEW YORK. 


Head-Quarters for Cheap 


Jewelry. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR BRACELETS. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR LOCKETS. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR RINGS. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR VEST CHAINS. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR NECK CHAINS. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR ALL KINDS OF SETS. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR ALL KINDS OF PINS. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR EVERY THING in the Jew- 

elry Line. Enclose stamp for full particulars. W. A. 
HAYWARD, MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 208 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Head-Quarters 


FOR 








WATCHES. WATCHES. 


10,000 Watches for sale, at wholesale prices, to the 
Army or any one interested therein. Enclose stamp for 
descriptive Circular. 

J. L. FERGUSON, 
208 Broadway, N. Y., Room No. 1. 


O ALL WANTING FARMS.—New 
SeTrLement oF VINELAND.—30 miles from Phil- 
adelphia by Railroad. Good loam soil, highly productive 
Sor Wheat, Corn, Grass, Fruits, and Vegetables — good 
market—good climate—where farming is profitable, espe- 
cially these times, and where good business openings can 
be found. numbers are settling. Society good. 
Farms from $15 to $20 per acre only. Village 5 and 10 
acre Lots for sale. Four years’ time given. Report of 
SOLON ROBINSON, Ag. Ed. of the Tribune, who has 
visited the place, together with the “ Vineland Rural,"' 
giving full description, will be furnished. Address 
CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland P.O., Cumberland Coun- 





ty, New Jersey. 


$5 To the Readers of Harper’s Weekly. $5 

My offer of a Box of Soap with a,Subscription to a News- 
paper, or a Selection from a List of Books for $5, as ad- 
vertised in Harper's Weekly of February 9th, 1861, stil 
holds good. 





B. T. BABBIT'T, 70 Washington Street. 





Every Man his own Printer. 


Portable Printing-Offices for the Army and Navy, Drug- 
gists, and Business Men generally. Send for a circular. 
ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 
31 Park Row (under Lovejoy’s Hotel), New York. 


WEDDINGS supplied with the new style 
of Mi: Cards and Envelopes, by A. DEMA- 
REST, Engraver, 1823 Broadway. Seals and stamps. 


Saleable Articles. 


A BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT of 500 fine heavy 

White Assorted Unton Enve.orgs, containing 50 
different designs (in three colors) of the Latest, most Sale- 
able and Beautiful patterns for $1. Also a ream of beau- 
tiful Union Note Paper to match them for $1. Sent as 
SAMPLES, Post or Express free, on receipt of price. Agents 
and the Trade supplied. Address CHARLES H. WIL- 
SON, Stationer, No. 8 Chatham Square, N. Y. City, care 
of B, LOCKWOOD, Postmaster. 


Important Invention.—A new article which ev- 
ery gentleman should have. Specimen sent to any ad- 
dress, by mail upon receipt of 25c., or description on re- 
ceipt of 3c, stamp for return postage. Address 

HERSEY MADISON, Box 344, Boston, M se. 


EVOLUTIONS, WARS, AND RE- 

BELLIONS of the U. S., from 1765 to the Close of 

the Great Rebellion. By eminent Literary Men. Two 

Vols., 400 pages each. Illustrated. Sold by Agents only. 

Wanted, Canvassers for < Ya of the Country. For Cir- 
culars, with particulars, ress, 

L. STEBBINS, Worcester, Masa. 

Any Weekly Paper of 2000 circulation, giving the above 

four insertions soon, and send one copy to address, will re- 
ceive a set by mail, postage paid. 


To Soldiers and Sutlers. 

Agents wanted for Thistle & Co.'s celebrated Military 
Stationery Package, containing Paper, Envelopes (Union 
and Plain), Blotting Paper, Pens, Pen-holders, Lead Pen- 
cile, Needles, Thread (white and black), Buttons (assort- 
ed), and a fine Portrait of Gen. McClellan. Price only $10 
per hundred. Send along your orders to THISTLE & CO., 
142 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Also our celebrated “* Best Tare Yet," or Union Prize 
StaTionFRY PackaGE, which is the best and cheapest art- 
icle in the market. Circulars eent free. 


S*)\[ OUSTACHES AND WHI 
IN DAYS."—Do not buy ** Onguents” at 
$1 00 a box, send = Ss 
GREAT RET and many others, not before 
published. A now ready. Mailed free on receipt 
of Sdimes, by 
C. E. HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


The New Issue of Postage Stamps, °f ll 
denominations, for sale. Apply to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





























You must Notice, 


That the name of the firm of W. Forsyth & Co. is 
changed to J. H. Winslow & Co., Mr. Forsyth having re- 
tired. Business continued the same, and all Certificates 
with the name of W. Forsyth & Co. attached are good, and 
will be redeemed by us alone, with the same promptness 
and faithfulness as heretofore, on their being "eturned to us. 


100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &c. 
Worth $500,000. 
To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to value, 
and not to be paid for till you know what you are to get. 





Splendid List!! 
Of Articles to be Sold for One Dollar each, 
100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches ........ $100,00 each 
100 “* Watches.......... Vevcvedessecs 60,00 each 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches. ............... 35,00 each 
500 Ladies and Gents’ Silver Watches.... 15,00 each 
5000 Vest and Neck Chains.......... 5,00 to 10,00 each 
3000 Gold Band Bracelets ............ 5,00 to 10,00 each 
3000 ** bad TTT TTT TTT 3,00 to 5,00 each 
3000 Cameo Brooches. ......+....+++++ 4,00 to 6,00 each 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches ........ 4,00 to 6,00 each 


8000 Coral, J, and Em, Ear Drops.4,00 to 8,00 each 
5100 Gents’ Breast Pins.............- 2,50 to 8,00 each 
3000 Watch Keys ............-. 2,00 to 6,00 each 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides 2,00 to 6,00 each 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs 2,50 to 6,00 each 







5000 Sleeve Buttons... 

7000 Plain sees 

7000 Stone Set Rings . . 

7000 BBs coccccdeces 2,50 to 10,00 each 

10000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry............ 5,00 to 10,00 each 

10000 Gold Pens, 14 Carats and War'd .4,00 to 5,00 each 
(with Silver Mounted Holders.) 

All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar 
each, Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, will be placed in envelopes and sealed. 
These envelopes will be sent by mail, as ordered, without 
regard to choice. On receipt of the Certificate, you will 
see what can have, and then it is at your option to 
send one dollar and take the article or not. 

In all transactions by mail, we shall charge for forward- 
ing the Certificates, paying postage, and doing the business, 
25 cents each, which must be enc when the certificate 
is sent for. Five Certificates will be sent for $1, eleven for 
$2, thirty for $5, sixty-five for $10, and one hundred for $15. 

Acents.—Those acting as will be allowed ten 
cents on every certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar, Agents will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash or stamps. Great caution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State. Address 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 


208 Broadway, 
P. O. Box 5029, New York. 
N.B. We wish it distinctly understood that all articles 
of jewelry not giving perfect satisfaction can be returned 
and the money will be refunded. 








A MOST POWERFUL ARM, WHICH CAN BE 
carried constantly about the person without inconvenience 
or danger. Length four inches, scarcely more than that 
of the barrels. It is the most compact, safe, and powerful 
Pocket Revolver ever made; weighs only eight ounces, 
charged with cartridges, which can be purchased in hard- 
ware stores, each barrel rifled, gain twist and sighted. 
Will penetrate one inch of pine at one hundred and fifty 
yards. §# Send for illustrated Circular. 

Retai: price, Plated, with 100 cartridges, “ss 
‘ “ “ Ld “ 9° 


Bined, 
Trade supplied. T. W. MOQRE, 426 B'way, N. Y. 


Prescott’s Cartridge Revolvers 











No. 32, or 4in. Copper 
Waterproof Cartridge. 


Nevy Size Copper 
Water-proof Cartridge. 





The Sin., or Navy Size, carries a Ball weighing 58 to 
the Ib., and the No. 32, or 4in, Revolver, a Ball 80 to the Ib. 
By recent experiments made in the Army, these Revolv- 
ers were aap ne ve the best and most effective weapons 
in use. For particulars call or send for a Circular to 

MERWIN & BRAY, Sole Agents, 
No. 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANTED. — SOMETHING NEW'! 
EMPLOYMENT! EMPLOYMENT! 

MALE AND FEMALE AGENTS WANTED in every 
Town and City in the United States; $20 to $40 per 
month can be made, and no humbug. Business easy, re- 
spectable, and all done at home. It requires no capital, 
and will not interfere with other employment. This is no 
book agency, nor humbug of any kind. No person will 
regret having sent for this information, let his employ- 
ment be what it may. Full particulars given to all who 
inclose 10 cents, and address 

HARVEY BROWN & Co., Amoskeag, N. H. 


Commercial Travelers and Agents 
Wanted to Sell our 


25 Cent Portfolio Package. 


Contents—18 Sheets Note Paper, 18 Envelopes, 1 Pen- 
holder, 1 Pen, 1 Pencil, 1 Blotting Pad, 100 Recipes, 1 
War Hymn, 5 Engravings, 1 New Method for Computing 
Interest. —2 Fashionable Cuietiey Dede for Collars, 
4 for Under-Sleeves, 2 for Under-S , 1 for Corner of 
Handkerchief, 2 for Cuffs, 1 for Silk Purse, 1 for Child's 
Sack, 1 for Ornamental Pillow Case, 1 Puzzle Garden, and 
Onz Bravtircn AgTicLe oF JEwELRY. $10 day can be 
realized. Send stamp for Circular of wholesale prices, 

WEIR & CO., 43 South Third Street, Phila., Pa. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS and : 
ARMS. — (SELPHO'S Patent), 51 fs 
Broadway, New York. 


Send for a Circular. 














T° THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED 


LAURIE’S LIFE PILLS, 
THE GREAT CHINESE REMEDY, 
DISCOVERED BY 
DR. ADAM LAURIE, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, England; Li- 
centiate of Apothecaries’ Hall; and Graduate of the Ecole 
de Medicine, Paris, &c. For many years attached to the 
French and British Embassies at Hong Kong. : 


This extracrdinary remedy, which has for some time 
a been most successfully introduced in Europe, is now, 
lor the first time, offered to the American public. 

It was discovered by Dr. Laurie, during his residence in 
China, where it has er for many centuries, 
by celebrated physicians of that country, as an antidote 
to the effects of strong teas, eating of opium, &c. : 

‘These pills are d from the ted essence 
of a rare and beautiful plant, indigenous to the tea-grow- 
ing districts of the Celestial empire. Their operation on 
the nervous system, whether resulting from sedentary oc- 
cupation, indulgence in strong drinks, residence in warm 
climates, domestic fz, excessive nse of tobacco or other 
opiates, is truly m lous. They are also a sov 
remedy, in both sexes, for Neuralgia, Tic Doloreux, St. Vi- 
tus’ Dance, Languor, Lassitude, Depression of Spirits, Sick 
Headache, Irritability, Fear, Excitement, Distaste and In- 
capacity for Business, Giddiness of the Head and Palpita- 
tions of the Heart, most of which diseases owe their origin 
to aderan; nt of the nervous system or digestive organs. 

They take no effect as a cathartic, but act specifically 
on the blood and nervous centres, and are —s to be 
80 perfectly harmless to the system, that the most delicate 
lady or tender child may take them with entire safety, 
while their action is almost instantaneous in renovating 
the impaired powers of life and giving renewed vigor to 
the most shattered constitution. eir surprising efficacy 
has been manifested to thousands of eufferere, both male 
and female, whose lives had previously been a burthen ¢o 
themselves and their families. 

If a single pill be occasionally taken after the principal 
meal of the day, there can be no danger of suffering from 
indigestion, and many a would-be ‘‘ gourmand," who has 
hitherto been only a looker-on at the dinner table, may 
now indulge his reasonable appetite with impunity. 

For transmission by mail, as also for carrying in the 
pocket, the¥ are done up in small Chinese cartons, of card 
case —- and sold at $1 per box, each box containing 
forty Pills, or two and a half boxes in one for $2. Sent, 
post free, by mail, to any address, on receipt of a one or 
two dollar bill of any good bank, or can be obtained per- 
sonally at the office, 429 Broadway, corner of Howard 
Street, New York, from GEO. BULPIN, 

General Agent for the United States. 














Descriptive Circularswith S of Work 
will be sent ae 





FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 

All Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washi nm, Hil- 
ton Head, Beaufort, and all other places, should be sent, 
at half rates, by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, No. 74 Broad- 
way. Sutlers charged low rates. 





| BARRELS OF THE 

. LODI MAN’G CO.’S POUD- 
RETTE. * For sale by JAMES T. FOSTER, No. 66 Court- 
landt Street, New York. 

The article is the CHEAPEST, BEST, nd MOST POWERFTI. 
fertilizer offered in market. It ripens crops from two to 
three weeks earlier, is not dangerous to use, nor exhaust- 
ing to the soil. I¢ has no equal in gardens, and upon 
lawns, flowers, and grass land, and more particularly on 
the corn crop. The 6aVine OF LABOR pays for the Poud- 
rette. 

62 Beware or tuitations. None genuine but Lodi 
Manufacturing Co.'s Brand, No. 66 Courtlandt Street. 

The Co.'s Almanac for 1862, with the experience of 
Horace Greeley, Daniel Webster, and over 100 farmers in 
different States, will be sent free to any one applying for 


the same. 
Address JAMES T. FOSTER, 
Care of Lodi Manufacturing Ce., 
No. 66 Courtlandt Street, New York. 





—Energetic Agents, for 6 new articles, 
we pated family. Samples 25 cents. Circulars 
Free. For terms, &c,, send stamp. RICE & OO., 83 
Nassau Street, N. Y. 


25c. in $1 clear saving! 

Subscribers to all Newspapers and Periodicais should 
immediately send 8c. stamp for circular of ** RURAL 
KEYSTONE CLUB” to P. A. SUTTON, Ransom, Penn. 


ACK NUMBERS of Harper's Weekl 
ine always on hand at J. P. TREN- 


and M 
WITH'S, Ne. 103 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 











7 A MONTH !—I want ro uime AcEents 
et a 4 ee tae 

, to gell a new and cheap 
Feith p hen ? 8. MADISON, Alfred, Mains. 





LAA AAA OMA MORE AAEM OEE AT Bal BE tl hf bal te te 





a ere AAP TIAA OAT 





A sure cure for ee ep 
Wholesale Agents F.C. W & CO., 115 Franklin 8t., 


New York. Sold by Apothecaries everywhere. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 

force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 

est face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price $1— 

sent by mail, post free, to an address, on receipt of an or- 
der. R. G, GRAHAM, 109 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Beadle’s Dime Song Book, No. 8. 

This issue contains many Songs 

Not in any Published Book, 
which are having a most extended 
“run,” and which will not be found 
elsewhere. 
—_ For sale by all News Dealers. Sent, 

post-paid, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 
BEADLE & CO., Publishers, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 





KENTUCKY 
\ BOURBON J 
SW HISKEY,4 
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IN BARRELS, HALF-BARRELS AND CASES. Shipped 
direct, to partied ordering, from Kentucky, or furnished 
from office of the Distillery, 24 OLD SLIP, N. ¥. Orders 
should be directed “ Surt’s Drsrruuertes, Jefferson Coun- 
ty, Ky.” 


gguvers 


TED” >. 
: CELERY OISELESS 


SEWING MAGHINES 
For Family and Manufacturing Use. 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Geover & Baker 8. M. Co. now offer, in additic 
to their splendid stock of Machi making the See 
Grover & Baker stitch, new and superior Shuttle or ‘« Lock- 
Stitch" Machines, adapted to all varieties of sewing. Much 
more Simple, Durable, Noiseless, and Perfect than any 
“lock-stitch" machines heretofore tn use. e 














GENTS WANTED.—MORE MONEY 
made, more real satisfaction given, and more ready 
sales guaranteed by selling the ‘Great New Union Prize 
Stationery and Recipe Package,” NOW ACKNOWL- 
EDGED by all Dealers to be so supenior an article as to 
be BEYOND RIVALRY. Our resource: are too great for 
them to contend with, consequently, like wise men, they 
aré leaving the field. We put up the onty PacgaGe con- 
taining real merit. RICKARDS NEW UNION PRIZE 
STATIONERY AND RECIPE PACKAGE contains more 
articles, of a better quality, and a finer piece of Jewelry 
than any other Package ever ¢old. 

Send for. our circulars, which we will mail free. $5 to 
$10 per day can be made. We put in each package a 
beautiful and life-like engraving of 

GENERAL GEORGE B. MoCLELLAN, 6x10 
75 Valuable Recipes. 6 Sheets Ladies’ Billet Paper. 
6 sheets Commercial Note 6 Buff Envelopes. 
Paper. 2 Fine Steel Pens. 
6 Sheets Ladies’ Note Paper. 1 Fine Pencil. 
6 White Union Envelopes, 1 Sheet Blotting Paper. 
in colors. * 1 Accommodation Penhold- 
6 Ladies’ White Union En- er. 
velo 


pes. ‘ 
ALSO A VALUABLE PIECE OF JEWELRY. 





—_————— 


| WARD'S 


PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 








Retailed: at Wholesale Prices, 


Made to Measure at $16 per doz. 
' OR SIX FOR ARS, 
MADE OF NEW YORK -MILLS MUSLIN, 
With fine Linen Bosoms, and warrranted as good a Shirt 
as sold in the retail stores at $2 50 each. 
ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN BE 
MADE AT $2 EACH, 

P. S.—Those who think I can not make a good Shirt for 
$18 per dozen are mistaken. Here’s the cost of one dozen 
$18 fine shirts, 

86 yards of New York Mills Muslin at 14} ¢. per yd. $4 95 
3 


7 yards of fine Linen, at 50c. per yard.............. 3 50 
Making and cutting...............+....-- Spoovene 6 00 
«see £50 





Laundry, $1; buttons and cotton, 56... 
Profit . 


Re eee ee $18 00 


Self-Measurement for Shirts. 

Printed direetions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of ghirts and collars sent 
free everywhere, These rules are. go easy to understand 
that any one can take their own measure. I warrant a 
perfeet fit. 

The cash can be paid to the Express Company on re- 
receipt of the goods. 

The Pxpress Company have orders to allow all parties 
to examine the goods before paying for them. Ifthe goods 
are not as represented, you are at liberty to return them. 


S. W. H. WARD, from London, 
387 Broadway, up stairs, 


Between White and Walker Streets, NEW YORK. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF GENERALS GRANT AND BUCKNER, AT FORT DONELSON, ILLUSTRATED. 





GENTS WANTED— TO SELL THE 
i McCLELLAN PORTABLE WRITING DESK, 
the most useful article for the soldier ever invented. 

CAN BE CARRIED FN THE KNAPSACK, AND 
FORMS A COMPLETE WRITING DESK. 
Contains every thing necessary for writing eighteen letters. 

. THE MOST SALEABLE ARTICLE 
for the soldier now in use. Price 25 cents. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Send stamp for a Circular. 
W. H. CATELY & CO., 102 Nassau St., New York. 


28c, in silver.—A Beautiful MICROSCOPE, magnify- 
ing 500 times, 28c. §, of different powers, $]. Mail- 
ed free by F. E. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


The ‘Soldiers’ 
Bullet Proof Vest 


Has been repeatedly 
and thoroughly tested 
with Pistol Builets at 10 
paces, Rifle Bullets at 40 
rods, by many Army 
Officers, and is approv- 
ed and worn by them. 








It ie simple, light, and 
is true economy of life 
— it will save thou- 
sands, It will also 
double the value and 
power of the soldier; 
and every man in an 
army is entitled to its 
protection. Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3 express the sizes 





of men, and No. 2 fits nearly all. 

Price for Privates’ Vest, $5. Officers’ Vest, $7. They 
will be sent to any address, wholesale or retail. 

Sold by MESSRS. ELLIOTT, No. 231 Broadway, New 
York, and by all Military Stores. Agents wanted. 


Stationery for the Army. 


P. Haskins & Co., 36 Beekman Street, N. Y., is the 
Heapquarrers for “ UNION STATIONERY” and “ PA- 
TRIOTIC and PORTRAIT PRIZE PACKAGES” of Sra- 
TIONERY and Jewelry. Also, SomeTuine Quire New! 

Cirealars free. AGENTS WANTED. 


7C., £¥C.. CF 
arys{oush fire, 
OR PECTORAL TROCHES. 


RELIEP WARRANTED IN TEN MINUTES. 
Sold by D.. S. BARNES & CO., 202 Broadway, N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New York, 
Have Just Published : ‘ 

A STRANGE’ STORY. A Novel. By Sir E. Bouwer 
Lytron, Bart., Author of “ What will He do with It?" 
“My Novel,” “* The Caxtons,” “Pelham,” &c., &. 
Tilustrated by American Artists. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 

PILGRIMS OF FASHION. ‘A Novel, By Kranan 
Cogrwatuis. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00, 




















Reading in Camp. 

Books, Magazines, or Papers will be sent to any address 
within the Federal lings, postage paid, upon receipt of the 
money. 

Catalogues and information supplied, with pleasure, 
without charge, stamps being enclosed for return postage. 
WALTE LOW, Publishers’ Circular Office, 

39 Walker Street, New York. 


Any Book Wanted 


will be sent by mail, rostaGz Par, to any part of the 
United States under 3000 miles, on receipt of the price in 
Coin, U. 8. Stamps, or Eastern h 
WALTER LOW, Publishers’ Circular Office, 
39 Walker Street, New York. 


The Price of any Book, 

and information concerning any book, may be obtained 
upon application—a stamp being enclosed for reply. 
ALTER LOW, Publishers’ Circular Office, 

39 Walker Street, New York. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


t Hanren’s New Montuty Mac- 
sarms wlll eockate the fotiowiuy Serial Tales, by the fore- 
most Novelists of the day: 

“ORLEY FARM.” By Antuony Trouorr. Illus 
trated 


J. E, Mrats. 4 

“THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP.” By Wits M. 
THACKERAY. . 
“MISTRESS AND MAID.” By Dmvan Mazta McLoce. 














TERMS. $3.00 
Two Copies for One Year . . - - - + 500 


Three or more Copies for One Year each). 2 0 


one year. 00. 
we 7 aad a and Teachers supplied at the lowest 
Civp Rats. J : 
The Demanp Nores of the United States will be reve ived 
for Subscriptions. Our distant friends are requested to Te- 
mit them in ference to Bank Notes. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, _ 
Franaiin Square, New York. 


~HARPER’S WEEELY. 
" Single Copies Six Cents. 


A Thrilling Story, 
By Wilkie Collins, 


AUTHOR OF 
“The Woman in White,” 
Richly Mlustrated by John McLena», 
WILL BE COMMENCED IN 
The Next Number of Harper's Weekly. 


TERMS. - 

One CopyforOne Year «5 - -* St 
Two One Year . ° . . $4 00. 
Harper's Weekly and Harper's Magazine, one year, 


HARPER & Tirmuor Square. New YOR: 











